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VISIT TO THE ABERDEEN SCHOOLS 
OF INDUSTRY. 


One morning lately I found myself crossing the Firth 
of Forth on a journey northwards, which had for 
some time hung on my mind as a thing which must be 
sooner or later accomplished. It was a self-imposed 
mission to Aberdeen, for the purpose of making myself 
acquainted with a class of humble institutions possessed 
by that city. To undertake a journey of a hundred miles, 
in the raw weather of October, merely to see two or 
three charity schools, may appear somewhat Quixotic. 
But nothing which is really useful is altogether ridicu- 
lous. The schools to be examined, though obscurely 
nestling in the heart of a distant northern town, had 
been more than once spoken of in the interesting reports 
of the Inspector of Scottish Prisons, as not only merito- 
rious in themselves, but likely to prove extensively 
useful, if made as generally known as they deserved to 
be. Behold me, then, on this expedition. Crossing the 
Firths of Forth and Tay, I had afterwards a long and 
not very agreeable ride; but the pleasure of a couple 
of days’ loitering amidst the hospitalities of old Bon-Ac- 
cord, were more than a compensation for all deficiencies 
in the journey—a couple of rainy days included. 

Before saying a single word on the objects of my in- 
quiry, I may allude to what is doubtless a very observ- 
able and lamentable feature in all our large towns— 
the number of poor ragged children, apparently home- 
less and parentless wanderers, who, like troops of wild 
animals, roam about our streets, begging for morsels of 
food, or whining for the more acceptable donation of a 
halfpenny from the better-dressed passengers. Against 
these urchins the police wage a constant but ineffectual 
war. Committing no precise statutory offence, the law 
has a difficulty in dealing with them very severely. 
When brought before a magistrate accused of begging, 
the ready reply is, ‘ that they did it because they had 
nothing to eat.’ Pursuing the inquiry, it is probably 
discovered that their parents are in the most abject 
state of poverty, or perhaps so lost to all sense of de- 
cency, that, whatever be their means, they think it no 
disgrace to send out their children daily to pick up a 
precarious subsistence in the streets. Perplexed, 
in some degree distressed with these revelations, the 
magistrate dismisses the complaint. The police, aware 
of what is next to ensue, still watch the progress of the 
culprits. It requires little foresight on their part to 
discover that children of eight or nine years of age, sent 
out day after day to beg their bread, will acquire habits 
of restless idleness, which will unfit them for steady 
industry ; and that by nothing short of a miracle can 
they avoid becoming habitual and reputed thieves. 
Reaching this stage in their miserable career, they fall 
within the legitimate scope of the statutes made and 


provided for the punishment of and new the 
magistracy are able to see their line of duty more 
clearly before them. Hitherto, the culprits may be said 
to have been below the law: now, they have grown up 
to it. The law has been waiting patiently for the event, 
and it has at length arrived. Appearing on a charge 
of theft, they are sent to prison, where, so far as re- 


lates to personal comfort, they are infinitely better off | 


than in their own miserable dwellings. Although for a 
time they have lost their liberty, they are not exposed 
to the pangs of hunger. The term of imprisonment ex- 
pires before they have thoroughly imbibed the lessons 
of industry, morality, and religion inculcated ; and when 
dismissed, they very naturally resort to their former 
practices, with the knowledge that the jail is not the 
terrible place it has been represented to be. Undeterred 
from crime by confinement, they are often found inmates 
of the same prison two or three times in the course of a 
year. Allis of nouse. They are, according to police 
notions, incorrigible. Admonitions from judges on the 
bench, admonitions from teachers and preachers in 
prison, threats of transportation, and, it may be, the 
gallows, go pretty much for nothing. Advancing from 
smaller to greater crimes, they usually finish as shop or 
housebreakers ; and, coming before the higher tribunals, 
they are sent to close their miserable existence in the 
hulks or penal colonies. 

That such is the ordinary rise, progress, and termi- 
nation of the career of those numerous juvenile va- 
grants whose presence afflicts society, is too notorious 
to require any verification. Where the poor-law chances 
to be administered in a benign and comprehensive 
spirit, the spectacle of infant mendicants and thieves is 
less flagrant than in those places where its efficacy is 
little better than a sham; but as a general fact, the 
thing is incontestable. I know of no town, at least in 
the northern part of the United Kingdom, in which the 
condition of the poor and their offspring has not, up till 
the present moment, been a scandal to a Christian com- 
munity. 

This great and growing evil has not been unnoticed 
by the more philanthropic portion of society. Private 
benevolence, stepping forward where public duty had 


and | been remiss, has done much to lessen the amount of ju- 


venile pauperism, as is testified by the variety of hospi- 
tals, houses of refuge, and such-like institutions. Never- 
leave not a little to be 
Beggar children are still seen in the streets, and 
course, must continue to flourish. The reader will now 
be prepared for understanding the full value of the 
institutions which fell under my observation in Aber- 
it, 
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Towards the end of the your 1041.0 
of painful remark in Aberdeen, that, notwithstanding 
all that was done by the ordinary means for suppress- 
ing mendicaney, there were still two hundred and 
eighty chilren under fourteen years of age known to 

maintain themselves by , having no other 
visible means of subsistence; an ” that seventy-seven 
children, of whom only about one-half could either read 
or write, were, within the preceding twelve months, in- 
mates of the prisons. In other words, there were, out 
of the mass, seventy-seven children already advanced 
to the criminal stage, the others making a daily pro- 

towards it. The announcement of these startling 

roused led to a subscription 
the purpose of establishing a school of industry, in 
which pauper boys, from eight to fourteen years of 
age, might receive daily shelter, food, work, and edu- 
cation. The school was opened on the Ist of Oc- 
tober 1841, the pupils consisting partly of homeless 
boys from the house of refuge, and partly of boys who 
were gathered from the lowest haunts in the town. 
From the amount of funds subscribed at the time not 
exceeding L.100, the committee felt it necessary to 
limit the number of admissions to —_ The primary 
claim to admission was destitution, and that claim, once 


uencies 

the Inspector of Prisons, who, in his seventh report to 
t, observes that ‘during the half year ending 

20th May 1841, 30 boys under fourteen years of age 


were committed to prison in Aberdeen; but that during of refu; 


the half year ending 20th May 1842, ‘the number was 
only six.’ This marked success led to the establish- 


schools, remained unprovided for; while many 
who made profits by their children begging, withdrew 
theni, and the streets continued to be infested by the 


vi Send to this new school of every boy and 
Upwards of seventy children 
in. toad of being treated as criminals, 


they nighé or might not return next day, but that it 
was resol that street-begging should no longer be 
tolerated. Nearly all came back voluntarily ; and so on 
from day to day has the school ever since been in 
attendance 


that financial difficulties were experienced in 
interesting school. Sceptical of ite suc- 


who act as teachers ; the institution was fortunate 


and its which answer as cooking 
this localisation, it is known as the soup- 


On the day after my arrival, I made a round of visits 
to these different schools, commencing with the school 
of industry for boys, to which I have first alluded. Oc- 
cupying a species of garret in an old building near the 
house of refuge, it owes 


large, clean, little 
boys, of the ordinary ragged class whom one is ac- 
cus to see roaming about the streets. They 
were seated around the place, at a 


in making nets. To relieve the irksomeness of the 
employment, they occasionally sing in full chorus; and 
to give me a specimen of their powers in this respect, 
they all struck up a hymn, in a style at least equal to 
what is usually heard in country 
Next, a bundle of copy-books was laid before me; and 

their 


, the scholars assemble at half-past eight 
ine, attend public worship in 
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cess or utility, the public did not readily contribute 
funds for its the whale money in hand 
when it was begun amounted to no more than L.4. 
the gract aCant s0Up 
kitchen school. 
The too common practice of lodging an pauper 
children in fine houses, is in my opinion fraught with 
the worst In this which was 
from each other, in perfect silence, under the eye of a 
superintendent ; and were occupied, some in teasing 
established, entitled the boy to attend the school, and | hair for mattresses, some in picking oakum, and others 
to receive food and education in return for the profits 
of his labour. During the first six months, 106 boys 
were admitted, and the orang? ne attendance was 
37. ‘ Afterwards, the average increased to from 40 to 
50. The removal of so many boys from the streets 
not only occasioned a perceptible diminution in the 
swarms of street beggars, but the superintendent of 
police reported that, subsequent to the opening of 
the school, a considerable decrease in juvenile delin- | powers. Beneath, was a room fitted up with benches, 
; which answers as school and eating-room ; and here, 
on my second visit, I saw the whole at dinner, each 
with a hunch of bread and tin of barley broth before 
he food being supplied from the adjoining house 
ige. 
e disci of the school is a of 
instruction exercise and industrial 
ment, in 1843, Of 4 similar school for girls; which proved | pupils meet at seven o’clock in the morning ; first, they 
equally efficacious. The apparatus for extirpating ju- | receive religious instruction suited to their capacities, 
venile mendicancy and crime, however, was not yet | after which their attention is directed to the elements 
: complete. Children who, from bad character, or some | of geography, and the more striking facts of natural 
other cause, could not be received into either of the | history, till nine o’clock. On two mornings of each 
week, an hour is devoted to instruction in vocal music. 
From nine to ten they get breakfast, which consists of 
porridge and milk. At ten they return to school, and 
worst description of juvenile mendicants, almost all of | are employed at different kinds of work till two in the 
them being known to the police as common thieves. It | afternoon. From two to three they dine, usually on 
‘|| was evident that an additional institution was desirable, | broth, beef, and bread; occasionally on potatoes, soup, &c. 
issi ustry on a new wea permit, are employed in 
plan, supplementary to the others, was accordingly re- | in recreation. From four to seven they are instructed 
solved on. welling, At seven they get 
This school, quite novel, I believe, in Britain, was | supper, same as breakfast; and are dismissed to their 
> SS 19th of May in the present year. On | homes for the night at eight o’clock. A half holiday 
day the authorities, taking advantage of powers | is allowed on Saturday after dinner, and on other days 
in the local police act, issued instructions to seize and | the half of each meal hour is allowed for recreation ; 
4 when other arrangements allow, and 
the conduct of the scholars appears to deserve it, an 
hour or two is devoted to out-of-door exercise. On 
and after din- 
i, so dis to 
At five they 
ised; get supper at 
as on other days. 
expectations of the benevolent founders of the ipats - which the scholars are put, such as 
tution were to the utmost extent realised. } hd net-making, is of a light nature, re- 
begging or vagrandising child was to be seen i t exertion, and does not seem by any 
streets, nor, as far as general observation goes At net-making several boys have ac- 
there been till the present day. I was sorry to kpertness, and can easily earn a penny 
sufficiency of this kind of 
| 
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Fonsral average, the amount of each boy’s earnings is 
at present about 28s. per annum ; 


actually 

required for the maintenance of the t being 
thus L.214. 

On the whole, the spectacle of this little colony of 

workers was sa A remarked 


when the p time arrives, they have little difficulty 
in And such we might 


operations. 

The next school to which I was introduced was the 
female school of industry, situated in a more open part 
of the town, and in a house of more extensive accommo- 
dations. This institution, which I visited several times, 
is conducted under the auspices of a body of ladies, and 


they assist in cooking and other household o 
and therefore may be said to be in a course 


orderly in ance, and under moral and reli- 
gious i , I should expect that the aim of the 
foundresses of the institution would be fully realised. 
The produce of the sewing done in the school helps to 
meet the current expenditure. After the instructions 
and labours of the day, the pupils are dismissed to their 
respective residences for the night. On Sunday the 
attend church in a body, dressed in garments whic 
remain with, and belong to the institution, At this, as 
well as the other schools which I visited, the principal 
reading-books yor) to be favourite numbers of the 
work edited and published by my brother and eye 
under the title of ‘Chambers’s Miscellany of Useful and 
Entertaining Tracts.’ Stitched in strong brown paper, 
they were describéd as forming an exceedingly accept- 
able species of class-books, and I was satisfied, by cross- 
questioning the pupils, that they really comprehended 
and took an interest in what they read. 
The last of my visits to the female school of ind 

was in the evening on the occasion of the inmates being 
treated to tea and some musical entertainments by the 


tions, 


evidence that, as a general principle, home lodgment is 
attended with the best effects. Domestic affections con- 
tinue in activity; the child is delighted to return home 


at night, and to repeat the lessons and rules of conduct 


Unfortunately, this is not the case; and, as a | of 


civilisation, reaching and influencing the most miser- 
able hovels. I was informed that it is a matter for ob- 


The school next in order to which m 
directed, was that under the charge of 
soup kitchen. Here, as I said before, 


attention was 
e police in the 


y-six children, 
of an age varying from seven or eight to twelve or 


in sewing. 
elements of reading and writing, with religious know- 
ledge and singing, are the sum of the education. 
They are received at eight o’clock in the morning, and 


visited ; yet there seemed nothing like discontent. 
were cheerful at their allotted tasks, and on the teacher 


wherewith to hire any other a ts, the school is not 

This is a result, however, which, it is to 
Aberdonians will not suffer to come to 
private benevolence neither this nor the other schools 
ought to be thrown. If it be the duty of the 


equal prevention? To my mind, 

there would be nothing more absurd in leaving courts 

of justice and prisons to be supported by voluntary 

contributions of shillings and half-crowns, than is the 

present practice, here and elsewhere, of leavin 

oo of crime to private i 

t is only, indeed, a Bp: 

alike from all, and armed with legal powers, that 

crime-preventive institutions with- 
not 


E 

Ff 

if 
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servation, that the houses of the parents of these chil- 
exclusive of the profits of a garden, which, if taken into | dren were in general much more cleanly than others of 
account, would make the yearly earnings nearly 30s. | a similar class. Such are some of the practical benefits 
This sum is inadequate for the support of the institu- | of this well-directed institution. 
tion, which, therefore, on its present footing, requires 
public assistance. During the past year the expenditure 1 
ompulsion was 
; ume streets being 
daily swept of every begging child, each of whom, on 
being caught, was forthwith marched off to school. 
Such, it appears, were the attractions of warmth and 
by every visitor of the schvol, is the order and quiet | daily food, that in a short space of time attendance 
contentment manifested by the boys, and the interest | became not only voluntary, but as regular as at any of 
with which they seem to pursue their several occupa- 
tons” Acquiring habits of industry, they are | 
prepared for employment in the factories, to which, | thirteen years, divided into two separate classes—the : 
boys under a male, and the girls under a female in- 
structor. Seated in an orderly manner on benches, 
the boys were picking oakum, and the girls were in the 
There is evidently a virtue in labour, which cannot 
be secured by mere theoretic teaching; and I only 
lamented, on leaving the institution, that means are 
not formed for considerably extending the field of its 
dismissed at half-past seven in the evening; having, 
| during the day, in the intervals of labour, instruction, 
| and exercise, received breakfast, dinner, and supper— 
the food, which is cooked in the premises, being of the 
refuge. 
| The children in this school had a much less tidy ap- 
| superintended by a resident female teacher and assistant. | pearance than those in either of the other schools I 
the humblest homes in the city. ‘he routine of labour | 
the humblest homes in the city. The routine of labour 
is more various, and perhaps more practically useful, | raising the note, they set off in a hymn with paras 
than that of the boys. Besides being taught to sew, | spirit. One could not contemplate the scene presen 
| pera | by the well-filled apartment without emotion, Nearly 
| prepara- > | human beings rescued from a life of mendicancy 
lon for entering domestic service. Neat, clean, and | and crime—the town rid of a perplexing nuisance— | 
private and public property spared—and the duties of 
courts of justice reduced almost to a sinecure !* 
Considering the manifest advantages of this very inte- 
resting prem | it is a subject of regret that it continues ; 
| to experience financial difficulties which threaten to 
bring it to a close. The loan of the soup kitchen being 
| only during pleasure, and likely to be withdrawn in the 
course of the approaching winter, and there beingno funds 
: 
| | may for the punishment of crime, should it not with 
| | | 
lady patronesses, as a reward for good conduct; and it i 
was gladdening to see the pleasure which universally 
beamed in their rosy countenances. It has been on 
divers occasions observed of this institution, that the : 
plan of dismissing the children every evening, a 
By * In a note which I have since received from Mr Robert Barclay, 
out any beneficial impressions made on their minds 
during the day; but while there may be some truth in 
= remarks of this kind, it admits of the most conclusive 
learned at school; and frequent instances have been 
known of a decided improvement in the character of 
the parent through the humble efficacy of the child. 
Each little girl may be considered a species of missionary 


| 
| 
| 
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that, productive as these schools are of good, unless 
great caution be exercised, they silen ~ weaken 
the motives to industry and prov ovidenee 


among the 

working-classes, and thereby impair the general frame- 
work of society. Parents who have brought Seat chiiiees 
into existence, whom, from their own idleness, drunken- 
ness, or improvidence, they are unable to maintain, 
and whom they cast as a burden on others, ought 
themselves, in law and reason, to be placed in a state of 
discipline and restraint, so that the evil may at least 
be stopped» By means of the 
law, the double object of training and i- 
tute children aright, and of putting their parents under 
control, I should hope will be satisfactorily attained. 

Before quitting Aberdeen I visited some other schools 
—one an evening school for girls employed in the = 
ferent factories, and doing, I was told, much good ; 
these do not come within the scope of the marge vaper. 
My object has been to spread the knowledge 
of humble industrial schools, which, within ni the sphere 
of their operation, have been of incalculable service. 
They have in a great measure, at an insignificant cost, 
rid a large town of the elements out of which its prisons 
have hitherto been filled, transforming a wicked and 
miserable horde of beings into useful members of so- 
ciety. Ww. C. 


fights with, and never rests till he destroys or beats off, 
any one of his own species who dares to intrude u 
what he considers as his own domain. On the o 
hand, the toad, which modern naturalists affirm to be a 
harmless animal, is an object of disgust and horror, 
merely on account of its ugly exterior, and is persecuted 
and killed wherever it appears. 

The little volume before us will help to introduce 
more just feelings respecting animals, and for this 
reason we should rejoice to see it extensively circulated. 
The author has been extremely industrious, both in 

g allusions to animals from the poets, and cor- 
rections upon these from the writings of the naturalists. 
The whole is 2 in a simple and unpretending 
style. Wes briefly run over a few of the more con- 
spicuous articles. 

The ant is no longer to be vary te pattern of 
industry, which it has been rendered by error. 
It neither stores grain pickles, nor bites Tf their ends 
to prevent them from germinating. It is a carnivorous 
animal, living upon small insects and the juices of 
aphides, which it extracts at pleasure; and, in reality, 
putting over the winter-time by falling then into a state 
of torpidity. The stories about its carrying grain, have 
arisen entirely from its being often seen bearing about 
its larve, which require to be removed to greater or less 
elevations, according to the state of the atmosphere. 


ZOOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 


Ir is common to make claims for poetry beyond its more 
obvious qualities of fancy and eloquence ; but when was 
there ever an error or a delusion corrected by a poet? 
Even Shakspeare only puts into more engaging terms 
the common notions of mankind in his own and preced- 
ing ages. Not one new philosophical idea proceeds from 
him; nor does he correct any prevailing form of belief 
which reigned in his time. It is the object of a little 
volume which has been lately published, to show how 
much of error runs through the works of our chief poets, 
even with regard to the familiar animals.* ‘The fact is, 
they take popular views of such subjects, and never seek 
to be more correct than the simple swains whom they 
praise so much. Much more apt are they to stamp 
a superstition about animals with classical authority, 
than to attempt either to inculcate humane views re- 
specting them, or to impart fresh and more valuable 
knowledge. 

The popular, and consequently poetical ideas about 
animals, are usually of a very capricious nature. One 
animal is a favourite without any real merit ; another is 
an object of dislike, although no charge can be brought 
against it. For example, the Robin-redbreast enjoys 
universal regard, Syne d for no other reason but 
that he approaches our houses when pinched by cold 
and hunger. Thus esteemed, he has become the subject 
of superstitious legends. One is expressed in Webster’s 
wild play of the White Devil :— 

* Call for the redbreast and the wren, 
Since o'er shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men.’ 
And in the ballad of the Children in the Wood— 
* No burial these pretty babes 
From any man receives, 
Till Robin Redbreast piously 
Did cover them with leaves ;’ 
which stanza, Addison thinks, must have saved thou- 
sands of redbreasts from destruction. The Irish, again, 
tell that the Robin acquired his scarlet gorget from 
hovering near our Saviour at the time of his crucifixion, 
the few drops of blood which fell u rh mg him being allowed 
to remain as a record of his fidelity. The actual cha- 
racter of the redbreast is certainly very opposite to the 
popular ideas; for he is a solitary and selfish bird, who 


* Zoology of the English Poets, corrected of 
dern Naturalists. By R. H. Newell, B.D., hector of Little | Bees 
Herts. London: Longman and 1845. 


See what a goodly pile of verse is thus at once over- 
thrown like a castle of cards— 


‘ The sage industrious ant, the wisest insect, 
‘And best best economist of all "the field : 
For when as yet the favourable sun 
Gives to the genial earth the enlivening ray, 
All her subterraneous avenues, 
And storm-proof cells, with management most meet, 
And unexampled housewif'ry, she frames ; 
Then to the field she hies, and on her back, 
Burden immense ! brings home the cumbrous corn: 
Then, many a weary step, and many a strain, 
And many a grievous groan subdued, at length 
Up the huge hill she hardly heaves it home : 
Nor rests she here her providence, but nips, 
With subtle tooth, the grain, lest from her garner 
In mischievous fertility it steal, 
And back to daylight vegetate its way.’ 
Smart. On the Omniscience of God. 
eerie te, honied, and Shakspeare of the 
the bee; but the fact is, that the bee 
only porate up the pollen of flowers upon its thighs, and 
from this makes neither honey nor wax, but what is 
called bee-bread, with which to feed the community of 
the hive. Itis another es error among the poets 
and the common people, that the working-bee is the 
female— 


* The female bee that feeds her husband drone 
Deliciously, and builds her waxen cells 
With honey stored,” 

Par. Lost, b. vii. 489. 


In reality, the working-bees are neuters in sex, and the 
or mother of the 
ve. 
* Mr Rogers, in his elegant poem, supposes the bee to 
be conducted to the hive by retracing the scents of the 
various flowers which it had visited — 


** Hark! the bee winds her small but sullen horn, 

Blithe to salute the sunny smile of morn ; 

O’er thymy downs she bends her busy course, 

And many a stream allures her to its source. 

‘Tis morn, ‘tis night ; that eye, so finely wrought, 

Beyond the reach of sense, the soar of thought, 

Now vainly asks the scenes she left behind, 

Its orb so full, its vision so confined ! 

Who guides the patient pilgrim to her cell? 

Who bids her soul with conscious triumph swell ? 

With conscious truth retrace the mazy clue 

jd ge scents, that charmed her as she flew ? 
Hail, memory, ‘hail ! ! thy universal reign 

Guards the least link of beings’ glorious chain.” 

Pleasures of Memory, Part 1. 


This idea, however, is more poetical than accurate, 
ees soe straight to their hives from great distances, 


The poet might have employed, with as much effect, the 


| 
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real fact of bees distinguishing their own hive out of 
numbers near them, when conducted to the ate too in- 
stinct. This recognition of home seems 

result of memory.’ * 

We may pass over the death-watch, as the public has 
been made generally aware of the simple and h harmless 
character of that insect. Of the gad-fly, we are only 
tempted to remark that Thomson, who had good oppor- 
tunities of observing nature, describes it as coming in 
swarms, which it never does, but in single examples. 
Fy ge calls on the fairies to light their ro at 

the fiery glowworm’s eyes. The light of the glow- 
worm, in reality, resides at the tail of the insect. The 
same writer says— 
* The glowworm shows the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his ineffectual fire.’ 
Wrong again. It is the female, not the male, which 
displays this light. The substance called gossamer, 
which usually spreads over the fields in October, has 
been for ages the subject of popular and poetical error, 
being supposed to be dew condensed. 
* More subtle web Arachne cannot spin ; 
Nor the fine nets, which oft we woven see, 
Of scorched dew, do not in the ayre more lightly flee.’ 
SPENSER. 

The gossamer is, in reality, composed of the inconceiv- 
ably minute threads of a field spider, not above the size 
of a small pin’s head. According to M. Bechstein, a 
German naturalist, ‘ These spiders first appear in the 
beginning of October, in woods, gardens, and meadows, 
where their eggs are hatched in safety; thence they 
spread themselves over whole districts, and during the 
rest of October, and till the middle of November, may 
be found in dry fields throughout Europe. In the be- 
ginning of October, when but few are hatched, some 
single threads of their webs, extending from twig to 
twig, are seen only in the sunshine. About the middle 
of the month their threads are more perceptible; and 
toward the end, if a person stand in such a position as 
to see the sunbeams play on the slender threads, hedges, 
meadows, corn-fields, stubble land, and even whole dis- 
tricts, appear covered with a sort of fine white gauze. 
The spider does not weave a web, but only 
extends its threads from one place to another: these are 
so delicate, that a single thread cannot be seen unless 
the sun shines upon it. One of them, to be visible at 
other times, must be composed of at least six common 
threads twisted together. In serene, calm days, these 
spiders work with great diligence, especially after the 
disappearance of the morning fogs: between twelve and 
two, however, their industry excites the greatest admi- 
—. A nm with a pretty quick eye, or by the 

ate of a pen may sometimes perceive among the 
barley stubble such a Y multitude of these insects extend- 
ing their threads, that the fields appear as if covered 
with a swarm of gnats.’ 

Many will be surprised, as we have been, to learn 
that the splendours of the peacock do not reside in his 
tail, but in feathers extending along the back. The 
real tail is a range of short, brown, stiff feathers, which 
serves as a fulcrum to prop up the train. ‘ When the 
train is up, nothing appears of the bird before but its 
head and neck; but this would not be the case were 
those long feathers fixed only in the rump, as may be 
seen by the turkey-cock when he is in a strutting atti- 
tude.’ 


The pelican, as 
tal tenderness, 


posed to bleed he for the supportof her nurslings. 
* To his good friends thus wide I'll ope 


And, like the kind life rendering 
* Repast them with my blood.’ 
Hamlet. 


The animal would probably be astonished to ‘learn 
that it had acquired such a repute amongst mankind, 


* Kirby and Spence, Entomol. vol. ii. p. 181-185. 


as the idea has no other foundation than this, that she 
fills a neck-pouch which she has with fish, and thence 
de the cravings of her young ones. 

fallacies are in vogue respecting the chameleon— 
that it lives upon air, and changes colour ——s to 
that of the surrounding objects. Both of these notions 
have made extensive settlements in our literature. The 
chameleon, in fact, lives upon flies, which it catches by 
means of a quick darting tongue; and its colour is habi- 
tually green, but subject to changes, through the action 
of temperature and the state of the animal’s feelings— 
the skin being so thin, that, on any quickening of the 
circulation the influence of passion, the blood 
shines through it. 

Mr Newell, we think, 
view of the errors regarding the salamander. 
—- merely of its being supposed capable of resisting 

fire: according to the lines of Cowley— 
* I would not, salamander-like, 
In scorching heat always desire to live; 
But, like a martyr, pass to heaven through fire.” 


And suggests, as a cause for this, that the cold glutinous 
fluid secreted on the skin of the animal, may have been 
found to cause the fire to destroy it less instantaneously 
than other animals of the same size. The popular delu- 
sion goes further, and supposes that, when any fire is 
kept alive for seven years, a salamander is produced in 
it. A curious memorial of the notion is presented in 
the seaport of Leith, near Edinburgh, where a street 
skirting certain glass-works bears the name of Salaman- 
der Street, with obvious reference to the perennial fires 
sustained in those works. The salamander is only a 
simple reptile, allied to the newt kind, and prevalent.in 
Germany, Italy, and France. 
We conclude with Mr Newell’s notice of the lion. 
e disposition attributed to this animal, of making 
abe its prey which appears dead, is entirely ima- 
ginary, or arises from accidental circumstances. 
** And I no less her anger dread 
Than the poor wretch that him dead, 
While some fierce lion doth 
Torn all in pieces if he cries."—W ALLER. Sing. 
sae Under whieh 1 bush’s shade, 
couching, head on watch, 
‘When that the sleeping man should stir ; for tis 
The royal disposition of that beast 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead.” * 
Suaxspears. As You Like It, Act iv. ac. 3. 
“* So when the lion has in sight 
His equal match, he rouses for the fight ; 
But when his foe lies prostrate on the plain, 
He sheaths his paws, uncurls his angry mane ; 
Pleased with the bloodless honour of the day, | 
Walks over, and disdains the inglorious prey. 
Drypen. Hind and and Panther, Part 3. 
‘Unlike some carnivorous animals, to 
derive a gratification from the destruction 
life, beyond the mere administering to the cravings of 
appetite, the lion, wher once satiated, ceases to be an _ 
enemy. Hence, very different accounts are given by 
teovellore of the generosity or cruelty of its nature, 
which result, in all probability, from the difference in 
time and circumstances, or degree of hunger, which the 
individual experienced when the observations were 
made upon it. There are certainly man many instances of 
— met with a lion in the forest during 
Whe gerd him, opt wentemty 
Without annoying him. 
as fearless as he is powerful ; 


finement, or when not the extremity of 

hunger, he generally exhi Saene of a more tender 
* Shakspeare has boldly availed himself of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
the 
| 
An 
the 


= 
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feeling than is usually to be met with in the tiger, and 


most of the felinz.* 

generosity of the lion has been some- 
times explained as resulting from its and in- 
dolence. [ 


in 
all beasts of prey, and never gives himself the trouble 
of pursuit, unless hard pressed with hunger.’ ¢ 
Again let us express our favouring wishes for the cir- 
i tly instructive little book. We 


DUTCH ANNA. 


Tr was shortly after the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution that the humble heroine of this story made her 
appearance in my native village. Dutch Anna (for so 
she was called by the country people) was, as the name 
implies, a native of Holland ; and at that time she might 
be about twenty-five years of age. She was of the 
middle size, stoutly and firmly built, with a round, 
good-humoured face, dark hair, clear, honest-looking 


never varied in style, consisted of a coloured petti- 
coat of a thick woollen material, a short bed-gown of 
striped cotton, confined round the waist by the strings 
of a snow-white apron, a close-fitting, modest cap, under- 
neath the plaited border of which appeared her glossy 
hair, neatly braided over her low, broad forehead ; add 
to this a pair of well-knit stockings, which the shortness 
of her petticoats afforded ample opportunity of admiring, 
with heavy wooden shoes, and you have a complete 
picture of Dutch Anna’s costume, At the time I speak 
of, the prejudice entertained by the mass of the people 
against foreigners was much greater than in the present 
day, when the means of communication between diffe- 
rent countries are so much improved, and the general 
diffusion of knowledge has shown the unreasonableness 
of regarding with distrust and contempt those of our 
fellow-creatures who have been born in a different climate, 
and trained in different customs to our own. It may 
therefore be readily imagined that Anna was for a time 
regarded with suspicion and jealousy, for the very reason 
which ought to have commanded the sympathy and good- 
will of her neighbours—‘ that she was a stranger in the 
land.’ Her mode of life perhaps increased the prejudice 
against her. Respecting the reason of her voluntary exile, 
she preserved a studied silence; though I afterwards 
learned that the persecution she endured from her own 
family on the subject of religion was the principal cause. 
Our village adjoined a populous manufacturing district, 
and Anna, having been accustomed to such occupation, 
soon obtained employment. Being a person of a pecu- 
liarly reserved and serious turn of mind, she could not 
endure the thought of living in lodgings ; and as she was 
not able to furnish or pay the rent of a cottage, she hired 
for a trifling sum an old lonely barn belonging to my 
father, who was a small farmer, and, with the labour of 
her own hands, managed to put it into a habitable con- 
dition. The furniture of this rude dwelling was simple 
enough, consisting of a bed of clean straw, a round deal 


* Cuvier, vol. if. p, 432, + Wood, Zoography, p. 203. 


table, and two three-legged stools. The whitewashed 
walls were ornamented with coloired prints on Scripture 
subjects, framed and glazed ; and a small looking-glass, 
placed in a position to secure the best light afforded by 
the little window, completed the decorations. Various 
were the conjectures formed by the villagers respecting 
this inoffensive though singular woman ; and many were 
the stories circulated, all tending to keep alive the pre- 
judice her eccentricities were calculated to excite. 

A casual. circumstance, which led to my becoming 
obliged to Anna, at length enabled me to overcome 
the suspicion and dislike with which our neighbour 
was regarded. Our acquaintance speedily ripened 
into friendship; for with the reaction natural to the 
generous, I felt as though I could never sufficiently 
compensate for my former injustice towards her. Often 
in an evening I would put on my bonnet, and, taking 
my work with me, go to spend a leisure hour with 
Dutch Anna; and on these occasions she generally en- 
tertained me with descriptions of her own country, and 
of the customs and manners of its inhabitants ; or with 
striking anecdotes and incidents which had come under 
her own personal observation; never failing to draw 
some useful moral or illustrate some im truth 
from what she related. She could read well, and write 
a little—rare accomplishments in those days for one in 
her situation in life. Her powers of observation were 
extremely acute, and her memory retentive ; but what 
struck me as her most remarkable characteristics, were 
her sincere and unaffected piety, her undeviating truth- 
fulness, and her extraordinary decision and fearlessness. 
When I have said, on bidding her good-night, ‘ Anna, are 
you not afraid to be left alone here during the night, 
with no’ one within call?’ she has replied, ‘ Afraid, 
Miss Mary! no; how can I feel afraid, knowing myself 
under the protection of One as great and powerful as 
He is wise and good? I am never alone, for God is ever 
present with me.’ After Anna had resided some years 
in this country, during which time she had, by her 
constant good conduct, gained the esteem of all who 
knew her, and, by her good nature and willingness to 
oblige, won the kindly feeling of even the most preju- 
diced, she became anxious to pay a visit to her native 
land; and as the accommodations for travelling at that 
period, besides being few, were costly, she obtained letters 
of recommendation from her employers and other gentle- 
men in the place to friends residing in different towns 
on her route, and set out, intending to perform the 
greater part of her land journey on foot. At the end 
of several months she returned, and quietly resumed 
her former mode of life. Not till fully a year after this 
period did she relate to me an adventure which had 
occurred to her on her journey homewards, and which 
I shall now transcribe :— 

It was at the close of an autumn day that Anna, 
who had been walking since early morning with scarcely 
an interval of rest, found herself, in spite of her great 
capability of enduring fatigue, somewhat foot-sore and 
weary on arriving at the town of ——. As she passed 


v 
| | 
rest of the feline genus, lies in ambush till it can con- 
veniently spring upon its prey. Happy for those ani- 
mals which are objects of its destruction were its noble 
and generous nature, that has so often fired the imagi- 
nation of poets, realised; and that its royal paw dis- 
dained to stain itself in the blood of any sleeping crea- 
cordially recommend it to our readers. 
hazel eyes, and a mouth which, though wide, was ex- | 
pressive of decision and firmness. Her dress, which | 
| 
along the streets, she observed an unusual degree of 
y bustle and excitement; and, on inquiring the cause, 
found that a large detachment of soldiers, on their 
; way to the continent, had arrived in the town that 
afternoon, and that some difficulty was experienced 
in finding them accommodation. This was not very 
agreeable news for Anna, tired as she was; however, 
| she pursued her way to the house of the clergyman, 
er ————————————- | where she had, in passing that way before, been hos- 
ES pitably entertained, hoping that there she might be 
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able to procure a lodging, however humble. But in 
this she was disappointed ; for though the good clergy- 
man and his wife received her kindly, they could not 
offer her shelter for the night, as they had already 
more guests than they could conveniently accommodate. 
Anna would have been contented and thankful for a 
bed of straw by the kitchen fire; but even this they 
could not give, as the lower apartments were wanted 
by those who had been obliged to give up their beds. 

At length, after some hesitation, the clergyman said, 
‘I know but of one place where you could at this time 
find a lodging. You appear to be a woman of good 
courage, and if you dare venture, you may occupy a 
room in that house you see from this window. It is 
uninhabited, and has been so for some years, as it has 
the reputation of being haunted.’ Anna looked in the 
direction indicated, and saw through the deepening twi- 
light a large two-storied house, built of a dull red brick, 
with stone copings, standing at some distance from the 
high road. The house itself occupied a considerable 
extent of ground, being beautifully situated, with fronts 
to the south and west. The principal entrance was by 
folding-doors, half of which were glass ; and the house 
was sheltered on the north and east by a grove of 
trees, whose branches, now but thinly covered with 
leaves, waved mournfully to and fro in the night wind. 
‘ The last proprietor of that ’ continued the clergy- 
man, ‘was a vicious and depraved man, whose very 
existence was a curse to the neighbourhood in which he 
dwelt. At an early age he came into possession of a 
large property, which he spent in the gratification of 
every base and lawless passion. Hibs life, as far as Ican 
learn, was one unmixed course of cruelty, lust, and im- 
piety, unredeemed by one noble aspiration, one generous, 
unselfish action. He died suddenly, in the prime of 
life, in the midst of one of his riotous midnight orgies, 
and the house has ever since been deserted. It is said, 
and believed by our good townsfolks, that there he still 
holds his revels, with fiends for his companions; and 
many affirm that they have heard the sound of their 
unearthly merriment, mingled with shrieks and wail- 
ings, borne upon the night breeze; whilst the few who 
have ventured within its walls, tell of shapes seen, and 
sounds heard, which would cause the stoutest heart to 
quail. For myself, I am no great believer in the super- 
natural, and have no doubt that imagination, united to 
the loneliness of the spot, and the strange freaks the 
wind plays through a large uninhabited house, have 
originated reports which we are sure would lose nothing 
in the recital ; so if you are inclined to make the trial, 
I will see that what is necessary is provided, and I think 
I may venture to promise you an undisturbed night’s 
rest.’ 


Anna, as I have before said, was remarkable for her 


revisit this earth for the sole 
tormenting innocent individuals li 


far more dreaded evil men than evil spirits ; and that as, | 


from the estimation in which the was held, she 
should feel herself secure from them, she would thank- 
As soon, therefore, as the ne- 


diately complied with; the good clergyman himself 
y 


seeing her to her destination ; 
when, having ascertained ~~ proper provision had 
been made for her comfort, told her that refresh- 


was a large, 


tesq 

It had evidently been a dining-room, for some of the 
heavy furniture, in the fashion of the period in which 
it had been last inhabited, still remained. There were 
the massive table and the old-fashioned high-backed 
chairs, with covers of what had once been bright 
embroidery, doubtiess the work of many a fair hand; 
but what attracted her attention most, was a picture 
over the chimneypiece. It was painted on the wooden 
panel; perhaps the reason it had never been rémoved, 
though evidently the work of no mean artist. It repre- 
sented a scene of wild revelry. At the head of a table, 
covered with a profusion of fruits, with glasses and 
decanters of various elegant forms, stood a young man; 
high above his head he held a goblet filled, to the 
brim with wine; excitement flashed from his bright 
blue eyes, and flushed the rounded cheek ; light-brown 
hair, untouched by powder, curled round the low narrow 
forehead; whilst the small sensual mouth expressed all 
the worst passions of our nature. Around the table 
sat his admiring parasites ; young beauty and hoary 
age, the strength of manhood and the earliest youth, 
were there, alike debased by the evidences of lawless 
passion. With what a master-hand had the painter 
seized upon the individual expression of each! There 
the glutton, and here the sot; now the eye fell on the 
mean pander or the roystering boon companion; now 
on the wit, looking with a roguish leer upon his fair 
neighbour, or the miserable wretch maudlin in his cups; 

again on the knave profiting by the recklessness 
of those around him. The bright Haze of the fire lit 
up the different countenances with 9 vivid and life-like 
expression; and as Anna fascinated and spell- 
bound, her thoughts naturally reverted to what she had 
heard of the life and character of the last owner of the 
place. Was that youthful figure, so evidently the mas- 
ter of the revel, a portrait of the unbappy man himself 
who had thus unconsciously left behind him not only 
a memorial, but a warning. How often had the now 
silent halls echoed to the brawl of the drunkard, the 
song of the wanton, the jest of the profane, the laugh 
of the scorner! It was here, perhaps in this room, 
that the dread hand of death had struck him; here he 


by this time risen, and was shed her soft light on 
the peaceful landscape without. beauty of the 
scene soothed her excited feelings; and as she read, 
her mind resumed its accus 


. Closing 
pared to retire to rest, first exa- || 


by which she had nse gg Aa spy into the front hall, 
she found to be without a 7 


soon fell 

How long she had slept she could not tell, when she 
was awoke by what seemed to her the confused sounds 
of song and merriment. So deep had been pet Soe. 
that it was some time she could rouse herself 
a recollection of her situation. When, however, she 


; | had done so, she raised herself in bed, and listened ; all 
was silent, save that the nigh, having become rather 
swept moaningly round 


gusty, the wind at interv 


ment should be provided for her early next morning 
repose. As soon as he was gone, Anna proceeded to 
HE but not very lofty room, panelled with 
oak, and having two windows looking across a wide 
lawn to the main road. The bright fire in the 
ample fireplace illuminated the richly-carved cornice, 
| 
had been suddenly called to account for property mis- 
used, a life misspent. Saddened by these reflections, 
she turned from the picture, and taking her Bible from 
her bundle, she drew aside the tarnished curtains, and 
seated herself at one of the windows. The moon had 
fearlessness; so she thanked the gentleman for his 
proposal, saying ‘that she had not the least fear of re : 
spirits, good or bad; that the former, if indeed they 
were ever visible to mortal eyes, could be but messengers | her book, she pr 
of mercy ; and for the latter, she could not conceive that | mining the doors Tere ro ne 
of terrifying and 
2 ke herself; that she | at all; the other, leading in an opposite direction, she 
was unable to open. As, however, she was quite free 
from apprehension, she felt no uneasiness from this 
circumstance; and, commending herself to the care of 
her heavenly Father, she composed herself to rest, and 
cessary preparations were made, and Anna had par- 
taken of the good substantial fare set before her, she 
begged to be allowed to retire to rest, as she was 
fatigued with her day’s journey, and wished to set out 
the next Her was imme- | 
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the deserted mansion. The fire was almost out, but 
the. candle in the lantern which stood by her bedside 
shed a feeble light upon the oaken floor; and the moon, 
though occasionally overcast, was still high in the 
heavens. Readily concluding the disturbance to have 
been wholly imaginary, the result of the impression 
made by her waking thoughts upon her sleeping fancies, 
Anna composed herself again to s 
she lain down, when the same low at first, but 
gradually becoming louder and more distinct, broke in 
upon the silence. The noise appeared to her to proceed 
from a distant part of the house, and came with a kind 
of muffied sound, as though doors of some thickness 
intervened. Peals of laughter, bursts of applause, 
snatches of song, crashing of glass, mingled in wild con- 
fusion. Higher and higher grew the mirth, louder and 
louder swelled the tumult, until, when the uproar ap- 
peared to have reached its height, there was a pause—a 
silence as profound as it was sudden and appalling. 
Then there rang through the wide deserted halls and 
chambers a shrill, despairing shriek, whilst far and near, 
above, below, around, rose mocking and insulting laugh- 
ter. Dauntless as Anna was, and firm as was her re- 
liance on the protection of Heaven, it would perhaps be 
too much to say that she felt no quickening of the pulse, 
no flutterings and throbbings of the heart as she listened. 
But surprise, and a strong desire to penetrate the mys- 
wry greatly preponderated over any feelings of alarm, 
her first impulse was immediately to endeavour to 
find her way to the scene of the disturhance. But a 
moment’s consideration showed her how foolish and im- 
prudent this would be, totally unacquainted as she 
was with the house, and with no better light than the 
feeble glimmer of her lantern. If it was the work of 
designing persons, such a step would be but to expose 
herself to danger, whilst, if the effect of supernatural 
agency, she could neither learn what they wished to 
conceal, nor shun what they chose to reveal. She there- 
fore decided upon passively awaiting the result of her 
adventure. As these thoughts rapidly through 
her mind, the noise subsided, the laughter became fainter 
and fainter; until at length it died away, seemingly lost 
in the distance, and silence once more reigned around. 
After the lapse of a short interval, this was again broken 
ok noise resembling the rattling and clanking of a 
in dragged heavily along, which seemed to approach 
by slow degrees towards her apartment, and as gradually 
receded ; then again approached, and again receded ; and 
so on several times, but each time coming nearer than 
before ; until at length it paused beside that door of her 
room which Anna had been unable to open. Cautious! 
raising her head from the pillow, Anna commend, 
with fixed and strained look, to pierce the darkness in 
which that part of the room was enveloped ; but though 
she could not distinguish anything, and though no 
sound was made, she became, with a thrill more near] 
approaching terror than she had before experien 
instinctively conscious that she was no longer alone. 
Resolutely determined, however, not to yield to feelings 
of alarm, Anna said, in a firm, unfaltering voice, ‘ Who- 
ever or whatever you are that thus disturb my repose 
and intrude upon my privacy, show yourself, and name 
your errand, if you want anything from me ; if not, be- 
gone, for your attempts to terrify me are vain. I fear 
you not.’ The only answer returned was a low laugh; 
and where the moonlight streamed in through the partly- 
drawn window-curtain, there stood a frightfully gro- 
tesque figure. Its body, as well as Anna could distin- 
guish, resembled that of a beast, but the head, face, and 
shoulders, were those of a human being; the former 
being decorated with a horn over each shaggy eyebrow. 


| It stood upon all fours, but the front legs were 


longer 
than those behind, and terminated in claws like a bird. 
Round its neck an iron chain was hung, which, as it 
now slowly advanced, sometimes in the li 
sometimes 


; but scarcely had. 


steadily watching its movements, until it came within 
arm’s length of her, when, suddenly springing forward, 
she seized hold of it with a firm grasp, exclaiming, 
‘ This is no spirit, for here is flesh and bone like myself.’ 
Apparently, the ghost being composed of too solid 
materials to melt in air, had no other resource than to 
oppose strength to strength, for it struggled vigorously, 
and with some difficulty succeeded in freeing itself from 
Anna’s hold. No sooner was it at liberty, than it made 
for the door with as much speed as its various encum- 
brances would allow ; and Anna, now completely roused, 
and forgetting all prudential considerations in the ex- 
citement of the moment, hastily put on a few articles of 
clothing, and, throwing her cloak around her, seized her 
lantern and followed. The ghost had, however, gained 
so much in. advance of her, that it was with some diffi- 
culty she could decide which way to turn, but, guided by 
the clanking of the chain, she went boldly along a wide 
stone passage, and through several rooms, opening one 
out of another, until just as she was again within sight, 


our | 


and almost within reach of the object of her pursuit, it | 


suddenly disappeared; and Anna, in her eagerness, 
springing quickly forward, was herself the next moment 
precipitated through an opening in the floor, in her fall 
breaking her lantern. Fortunately she alighted on a 
heap of straw, or the consequences might have been 
fatal, As it was, though bruised and stunned by her 
sudden descent, she did not entirely lose consciousness, 
but was sensible of a confused murmur of voices near 
her; and as her ptions became clearer, she was 
aware that the tones, though low, were earnest and angry, 
and that she herself was the subject of conversation. 
*I tell you it is the only thing to be done; so what’s 
the use of talking about it, you fool;’ were the first 
words she distinguished. ‘ But,’ interrupted another 
voice, evidently a woman’s, ‘ would it not be better to 
wait and see?’ ‘Death and fury, wait and see what?’ 
fiercely exclaimed the first speaker. ‘If she’s dead, it'll 
do her no harm ; and if she isn’t, the sooner a stopper’s 
on in her mouth the better.’ Completely roused from 

stupor by the danger with which she was threatened, 
Anna opened her eyes, and perceived that she was in a 
large vaulted cellar, at one end of which was a small 
heated furnace. Scattered about the floor, and on rudely- 
constructed work-benches, as though the persons using 
them had hastily abandoned their employment, were 
many curious-looking tools and machines, together 
with heaps of metal of different sizes, and in different 
stages of manufacture, from the merely moulded shape 
to the finished shilling or guinea. Some half-dozen or 
eight men and women were grouped together, amongst 
whom she recognised the ghost, not quite divested of his 
masquerade dress. Ina single glance Anna perceived 
all this, and it needed no conjuror to tell her that she 
had fallen into the hands of a gang of coiners. 

Fully sensible of the peril of her situation, her extra- 
ordinary courage did not forsake her ; for Anna, though 
somewhat peculiar in her religious opinions, was per- 
fectly sincere, and even at this awful moment felt un- 
shaken confidence in the protecting care of Providence. 
Though a foreigner, she great command of the 
English language, and style, notwithstanding its 
singularity and quaintness, was well calculated to over- 
awe the rude and lawless band into whose hands she 
had fallen. With a calm and steady gaze she met the 
eye of the ruffian, who brandished his weapon before 
her, and said—‘I pray you, do not commit this great 
wickedness, nor shed the blood of a helpless woman, who 
has never injured you.’ ‘Oh, come,’ interrupted the 
man in a surly tone, ‘let’s have none of that gammon, 
for it'll be of no use. If folks will meddle in other 


voured to seize hold of her; ‘ my coming here was no 
fault of my own, and I promise not to betray you.’ ‘Oh 
ay, a likely tale,’ said the man with a brutal laugh. 


| 


v | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
H 
| 
|| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
: | folks concerns, they must take the consequences ; we're 
not such fools as to put the rope round our own necks, 
I can tell you.’ ‘Nay, but hear what I have to say,’ 
repeated Anna, eluding the man’s grasp as he endea- 
| ond ably ‘diminish lay erfectly ‘quiet | 
considerably diminished it, and she lay perfectly quiet, 
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‘We're all for ourselves in this world, and no mistake ; 
so we shall just put you where you can tell no tales, 
old girl.’ ‘Stop; hear what she has to say: you shall; 
you must,’ cried a young woman who w a 
a table at the farther end of the cellar, at which s 
been seated, with her face buried in her hands, during 
the foregoing colloquy. ‘I tell ou, Jack,’ she conti- 
nued, advancing into the midst of the group, and laying 
her hand on the man’s arm, ‘ you shan’t touch that 
woman: you wont; I know you wont. Bad enough 
you are—we all are, God knows—but there’s no blood 
upon our hands yet; and,’ added she, lowering her voice, 
‘blood will you know—remember.’ The man’s 
countenance fell as the girl uttered the last words; he 
relaxed his hold of the ienife; and Anna, taking advan- 
tage of his indecision, and the relenting expression she 
thought she read in the dark faces round her, related 
her simple story, dwelling particularly upon the danger 
the coiners would incur were she missing, and their se- 
curity in case she was allowed to proceed on her jour- 
ney, after seeing her friend the clergyman. Taking 
courage from the attention of her hearers, she even 
ventured to remonstrate with them upon their danger- 
ous mode of life, and intreated them to abandon it, and 
seek their subsistence honestly. 

There was a pause of some minutes after Anna ceased 
speaking, during which the coiners exchanged with each 
other looks of mingled admiration and astonishment. 
At length one of them, who appeared to take the lead, 
addressing his companions, said, ‘The woman has 
spoken well, and there is reason in what she says. It 
is true enough that murder will out; and though she is 
a stranger, she was known to come here. Her disap- 
pearance might excite suspicion, suspicion would lead 
to inquiries, inquiries to search, and then all would be 
up with us; besides, a few weeks will see us clear of this 
place, if we have luck, and I think we may trust her so 

g.’ Then turning to Anna, he continued, ‘ You have 
a spirit of your own, and I like you the better, and 
would trust you the sooner for it; none but fools rely 
on the word of a coward, but one who dare speak the 
honest truth, without fear or favour, when in peril of life, 
is not likely to break faith, I think; so you shall go 
free, on condition that you take a solemn oath not to 
reveal to any one the events of this night until six 
months have passed ; by that time we shall have quitted 
not only this neighbourhood, but the country, and,’ he 
added with a laugh, ‘the ghost that has kept all the 
men in —— quaking after dark, like a pack of frightened 
children, will be laid for ever. Have I said well, my 
comrades?’ ‘There was a general murmur of assent, 
and the man continued, ‘ then, that if you 
break your oath, your life will be the forfeit: we have 
means to ascertain and punish ; and should 
you attempt foul play, oe can no more escape our 
vengeance than here in this lonely place you can resist 
our power. Will you swear, by all you hold most dear 

sacred, to keep our secret inviolable for the time 
agreed?’ To this - eee tg as will be readily 
believed, joyfully assented, and conducted by A 
strange acquaintances back to her ping apartment, 
she most gladly, when morning dawned, bade adieu to 
the scene of her singular and alarming adventure. On 
arriving at the clergyman’s house, she was not sorry to 
find but few of the family stirring, as she naturally 
wished to avoid much questioning. In answer to the 
inquiries which were made as to how she had passed 
the night, she said that she had been much annoyed 
and disturbed; and though she avoided entering into 
particulars, she strongly advised that no one should be 
permitted to try a sii experiment, assuring them 
that she believed few could pass through what she had 
done without sustaining severe, if not gee injury 
from it. Having thus, as far as lay in her power, ac- 
her journey. Ina 

days she arrived at home; but it was not until 
several months over the time specified had elapsed, that 
she related the adventure to me, in order to show how 


little dependence is to be placed on the stories told of 
ghosts and haunted houses. As Dutch Anna said, ‘ Evil 
men have generally more to do with such stories than 
eek eee is possible to give a certain 
had | gentleman and his agents more than their due. 


THE ENGLISH HOUSEWIFE IN 1645. 


Two hundred years ago, Mr Gervace Markham was pon 
leading authority to the stock- . farmers, and 
housewives of England. He was the Liebig, the Stephens, 
and Meg Dods of his time, instructing in every matter 
appertaining to country life, from the management of a 
farm to the baking of a pudding-pie. He was the 
author of at least a dozen treatises, each of which ran 
through several editions; but from the enumeration of 
these we are sure the reader will gladly excuse us when 
he learns that the following quotation is merely the 
title of a ~~ publication :—‘ The English Housewife, 
containing the inward and outward vertues which 
ought to be in a compleat woman; as her skill in 
physick, surgery, cookery, extraction of oyles, banquet- 
ing stuffe, ordering of great feasts, preserving of all 
sorts of wines, conceited secrets, distillations, perfumes, 
ordering of wooll, hemp, flax, making cloth, and dyeing, 
the knowledge of dayries, office of malting, of oates, 
their excellent uses in a family, and of all other — 
a to a household. A work generally ap 

and made most profitable and 
and the generall good of this nation.’ Notwithstanding 
his elaborate titles, and the prefatory assurance that his 
path was ‘ both more easie, more certaine, and more safe 
than any, nay, by much lesse difficulte and dangerous to 
walke in,’ Mr Markham is now all but unknown, his 
quaint and homely directions having long since been 
rendered obsolete by the progress of the arts, which re- 
quire a very different sort of guide for their practical 
development. It may, however, afford our fair readers 
some amusement, as well as points for comparison, to 
transcribe a few of these maxims and recipes, which 
were as ‘ golden rules’ to their great-great-grand- 
mothers. 

Perhaps the standard of excellence with which Mr 
Markham sets out is rather too high, and may make 
the housewife of the present day despair of the possibility 
of ever attaining to such perfection. There is nothing, 
however, without an endeavour; an honest, 
determination to do the best one can; and with this 
preliminary, we have little doubt of her becoming such a 
paragon as is delineated in the following quotation :*— 

* Next unto sanctity and holiness of life, it is meet that 
our English housewife be a woman of great 
and temperance, as well inwardly as outwardly; in- 
wardly, as in her behaviour and carriage towards her 
husband, wherein she shall shun all violence of rage, 
passion, and humour, coveting less to direct than to be 
directed, appearing ever unto him pleasant, amiable, 
and delightful ;, and, though occasion of mishaps, or the 
misgovernment of his will, may induce her to contrary 
thoughts, yet virtuously to ayes them, and with a 
mild sufferance rather to call him home from his error, 
than with the strength of anger to abate the least spark 
of his evil, calling into her mind that evil and uncomely 
language is deformed, though uttered even to servants ; 
but most monstrous ‘and ugly, when it appears before 
the presence of a husband. Outwardly, as in her apparel 
and Miiet, both which she shall proportion according to 
the competency of her husband’s estate and calling, mak- 
ing her circle rather strait than large ; 
we extend to the uttermost, we take away increase ; i f we 
go a hair’s-breadth beyond, we enter into consumption ; 
but if we preserve any part, we build strong forts against 
the adversaries of fortune, provided that such 
vation be honest and conscionable; for as lavi ye 
eg is brutish, so miserable covetousness is vile. 
Let, therefore, the housewife’s garments be comely and 


* We give the text entire, but modernise the orthography. 
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and 
satisfy nature than our 
hunger than revive new 


affections, and apter to 
appetites; let it proceed more from the provision of her 
of the markets; and let it 


ture 
the familiar acquaintance she 
the 

Above all this, she is to be of ‘chaste though 
courage, patient, untired, watchful, diligent, witty, plea- 
sant, constant in friendship, full of good neighbourhood, 
wise in discourse, but not frequent therein; sharp and 
quick of speech, but not bitter or talkative; secret in 
her affairs, comfortable in her counsels, and generally 
skilful in the worthy knowledges which do belong to 
her vocation.’ These ‘knowledges,’ according to Mr 
Markham, are skill in household physic, in cookery, in 
the arrangement of feasts; in distillations and wines, in 
dressing of wool, in dyeing, spinning, dairy-work, malt- 
ing, brewing, and baking; and having so decided, he 
proceeds to indite for her behoof the necessary infor- 
mation. Of his medicinal receipts, we can say little by 
way of recommendation. They bear the unmistakeable 
impress of the ignorance and empiricism of the time, 
as one or two examples will amply testify; and yet it 
must be remembered that, until a very recent period, 
a country family, in cases of emergence, had no better 
guide to follow. To remove deafness, we are directed 
‘to take a gray eel with a white belly, and put her into 
a sweet earthen pot quick, and stop the pot very close 
with an earthen cover, or some such hard substance; 
then dig a deep hole in a horse dunghill, and set it 
therein, and cover it with the dung; and so let it re- 
main a fortnight, and then take it out, and clear out 
the oil which will come of it, and drop it into the im- 
perfect ear, or both, if both be imperfect.’ To promote 
a luxuriant growth of hair, as the puffing quacks of the 
present day would say, Mr Markham orders his patient 
to ‘take southernwood, and burn it to ashes, and mix 
it with common oil, then anoint the bald place there- 
with morning and evening, and it will breed hair ex- 
ceedingly.’ For the quinsy, ‘give the party to drink 
the herb mouseare, steeped in ale or beer, and look where 
you see a swine rub himself, and there, upon the same 

rub a ht stone, and then with it sleight all 
swelling, and it will cure it.’ One recipe more, 
as, if effectual, we lay our toothached readers under a 
world of obligation promulgating so humane and 
simple a remedy. If teeth give pain, draw them; the 
thing can be done as gently as you could pick a pin out 
of a pincushion. ‘Take some of the green of the elder 
tree, or the apples of oak trees, and with either of these 
rub the teeth and gums, and it will loosen them so as 
ou may take them out.’ Enough, however, of honest 
ace’s physic, and now for his cuisine. 

Of the outward and active ‘ knowledges’ which belong 
to the English housewife, Mr Markham holds ‘ the first 
and most principal to be a knowledge and skill 
in cookery ;’ and further, mly tells the ladies of his 
time, and we believe the ladies of all future times, that 
if ignorant in this respect, they can only perform one- 
half of their marriage vow, ‘for though they may love 
and obey, yet they cannot cherish, serve, and keep their 
husbands with that true duty which is ever expected.’ 
We shall not follow our author over the hundreds of 
curious receipts which he gives for the kitchen; never- 
theless thus much may be noticed, that he orders 
everything in true old English abundance, and so sauced 
and garnished, that the stomachs of our ancestors must 
have been of ‘sterner stuff’ than ours, if they could 
endure under such an amount of duty as he chalks out 
for their performance. However, as to the getter-up 
of the feast, ‘she must be cleanly both in body and 


she must have a quick eye, a curious nose, 
a perfect taste, and ready ear; she must not be butter- 
fingered, sweet-toothed, nor faint-hearted, for the first 
will let everything fall, the second will consume what 
it should increase, and the last will lose time with too 
much niceness.’ With such qualifications, she is to 
enter upon the business of the kitchen, which, being 
accomplished according to the satisfaction of Mr Mark- 
ham, she will find her course of instruction only half 
gone through; ‘for what avails it our good housewife to 
be never so skilful in the parts of cookery, #f she want 
skill to marshal the dishes, and set every one in his 
due place, giving precedency according to fashion and 
custom? It is like to a fencer leading a band of men 
in a rout, who knows the use of the weapon, but not 
how to put men in order.’ 

So much for the modus operandi, now for the result; 
and here we must observe, that if the following list con- 
stitute only a ‘ humble feast,’ then we should have been 
quite willing any day to put up with the crumbs which 
fell from the great man’s table. ‘ Now for a more humble 
feast, or an ordinary proportion which any good man 
may keep in his family for the entertainment of his 
true and worthy friends, it must hold limitation with 
his provision, and the season of the year; for summer 
affords what winter wants, and winter is master of that 
which summer can but with difficulty have. It is good, 
then, for him that intends to feast, to set down the full 
number of his full dishes, that is, dishes of meat that 
are of substance, and not empty, or for show; and of 
these, sixteen is a good proportion for one course unto 
one mess; as thus, for example: first, a shield of brawn, 
with mustard; secondly, a boiled capon; thirdly, a 
boiled piece of beef; fourthly, a chine of beef roasted ; 
fifthly, a neat’s tongue roasted; sixthly, a pig roasted ; 
seventhly, chewets baked; eighthly, a goose roasted ; 
ninthly, a swan roasted; tenthly, a turkey roasted ; 
the eleventh, a haunch of venison roasted; the twelfth, 
a pasty of venison; the thirteenth, a kid with a pudding 
in the belly ; the fourteenth, an olive pie; the fifteenth, 
a couple of capons; the sixteenth, a custard or doucets. 
Now, to these full dishes may be added in salads, fri- 
cassees, quelque choses, and devised paste, as many dishes 
more, which make the full service no less than two-and- 
= dishes, which is as much as can conveniently 

on one table, and in one mess; and after this 
manner = may proportion both your second and third 
course, ing fulness in one-half of the dishes, and 
show in the other, which will be both frugal in the 
spender, contentment to the guest, and much pleasure 
and delight to the beholders.’ 

Passing over the chapters on distillation, perfumes, 
wines, the dressing and dyeing of wool, &c. we come tc 
that on the preparation of flax, spinning, and bleaching. 
Spinning, which occupied so much of the time of our 
great-grandmothers, is thus ordered; the quotation 
giving insight into customs of which not a vestige, we 
believe, is to be found in England :—‘ After your teare 
is thus dressed, you shall spin it either upon wheel or 
rock; but the wheel is the swifter way, and the rock 
maketh the finer thread: you shall draw your thread 
according to the nature of the teare, and as long as it 
is even, it cannot be too small; but if it be uneven, it 
will never make a durable cloth. Now, forasmuch as 
every housewife is not able to spin her own teare in 
her own house, you shall make choice of the best spin- 
nets you can hear of, and to them put forth your teare 
to spin, weighing it before it go, and weighing it after 
it is spun and , allowing weight for weight, or an 


ounce and a half for waste at the most: as for the prices 


for spinning, they are according to the natures of the 
country, the fineness of the tearc, and the dearness of 

visions; some spinning by the pound, some by the 
ay, and some by the day, as the bargain shall be made.’ 
Equally amusing is much matter which might be ex- 
tracted. in reference to dairy work, malting, brewing, 
baking, but these our space compels us to avoid. There 
is one subject, however, which we cannot pass over, a3 


814 
strong, made as well to preserve the health as adorn | 
the person, altogether without toyish garnishes, or the | 
gloss of light colours, and as far from the vanity of new 
and fantastic fashions, as near to the comely imitation 
of modest matrons. Let her diet be wholesome and 
cleanly, prepared at due hou 
and diligence; let it be rather 
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at once curious and instructive; it is a panegyric on 
oatmeal and haggis, and that, be it observed, by a tho- 
rough Englishman. 

It is too much the custom for Southerns of a certain 
stamp to turn up their noses at oatmeal, and for ladies 
of the same class even to drop hints respecting ‘ pigs’ 
meat’ when the very name is men’ These 
* double-distilled humanities,’ as Carlyle would call 
them, somehow or other sh associate oatmeal with 
Scotland and the Scotch, as if, forsooth, the ‘ fine old 

English gentry,’ from whom they boast to be descended, 
in love with ‘ the wale of food’* 
as the veriest Scotchman. If they doubt us, let them 
listen to good old Saxon Markham. ‘ First, for the 
small dust, or meal oatmeal, it is that with which all 
pottage is and thickened, 
pottage, milk-pottage, or any t or grue 
whatsoever, of whose goodness and wholesomeness it is 
experience ; also with this small meal oatmeal is 
in divers countries six several kinds of very and 
wholesome bread, every one finer than other, as your 
anacks, ianacks, and such-like. Also there is made of it 
both thick and thin oaten cakes, which are pleasant 
in taste, and much esteemed ; but if it be mixed with fine 
wheat meal, then it maketh a most delicate and dainty 
oat-cake, either thick or thin, such as no prince in the 
world but may have them served to his table; also 
this small “ey mixed with blood, and the liver 


man that doth not affect them. And lastly, from this 
small oatmeal, by oft steeping it in water and cleansing 
it, and then boiling it to a thick and stiff jelly, is pow 
that excellent dish of meat which is so esteemed of in 
the So alne of this kingdom, which they call wash- 
in Cheshire and Lancashire they call it flam- 

mery or flummery, the wholesomeness and rare good- 
ness, nay, the es | physic en es thereof, being such 
and so many, that I myself have heard a very reverend 
and worthi y renowned physician speak more in the 
commendations of that meat than of any other food 
whatsoever ; and certain it is that you shall not hear 
of any = ever did surfeit of this wash-brew or flum- 
aay oo yet I have seen them of very dainty and 
pended which have eaten great quantities 
thereof, beyond the proportion of ordinary meats. Now 
for the manner of eating this meat, it is of diverse di- 
versely used; for some eat it with hone one which is re- 
puted the best sauce; some with wine, either sack, claret, 
ity or the accommodations 
of the will administer. Now there is derived 
from this wash-brew another coarser meat, which is, 
as it were, the dregs or substance of the wash- 
brew, which is called gird-brew, which is a well-filling 
and sufficient meat, fit for servants and men of labour ; 
of the commendations whereof I will not much stand, 
in that it is a meat of harder digestion, and fit indeed 
but for strong able stomachs, and such whose toil and 
— sweat both hag spendeth evil humours, and 


also preserveth men from the of fulness and 
surfeite. 

* Now for the kind of oatmeal, which is called 

grits, or corn oa it is of no less use than the former, 


nor are there fewer meats compounded thereof ; for first, 
of these grits are made all sorts of puddings, or pots 
(as the west country terms them), whether they be 
black, as those which are made of the blood of beasts, 
swine, sheep, geese, red or fallow deer, or the like, mixed 
with whole grits, suet, and wholesome herbs; or else 
white, as when the grits are mixed with good cream, 
eggs, bread-crumbs, suet, currants, and other whole- 
some spices. Also of these grits are made the Good- 
Friday pudding, which is mixed with eggs, milk, suet, 


penn and boiled first in a linen bag, and then 
stripped and buttered with sweet butter. Again, if you 
roast a goose, and stop her belly with whole grits beaten 
together with eggs, and after mixed with the gravy, there 
cannot be a more better or pleasanter sauce; nay, if a 
man be at sea in any long travel, he cannot eat a more 
wholesome and pleasant meat than these whole grits 
boiled in water till me ee and then mixed with 
butter, and so eaten with spoons, which, although sea- 
men call simply by the name of loblolly, yet there is not 
any meat, how significant soever the name be, that is 
more toothsome or wholesome. And to conclude, there 
is no way or purpose whatsoever to which a yes 
use or employ rice, but with the same 
order you may employ the whole grits coca mee and 
have full as good and wholesome meat, and as well 
tasted ; so that I may well knit up ny chapter with 
this approbation of oatmeal, that, the little charge and 
great benefit considered, it is the very crown of the 
housewife’s garland, and doth more grace her table and 
her knowledge than all grains whatsoever! Neither, 
indeed, can any family or household be well and thriftily 
maintained where this is either scant or wanting. And 
thus much touching the nature, worth, virtues, and 
great necessity of oats and oatmeal.’ 
So much for our first dip into old Markham, whose 
but sensible treatise on ‘ husbandrie’ may some 
y furnish us with matter for another article. 


CIVILISATION IN MADAGASCAR. 


TueEnre is no event more interesting in the history of a 
nation, than that of its first acquaintance with, and 
progress in, civilisation—from thé dawn of moral per- 
ception to the full comprehension of moral dignity. 
In some instances, as at Hawaii, the progression is 
silent but sure, until the new customs are perfectly 
domiciliated among the people ; while in others, after a 
favourable movement, retrogression takes place, and 
the good is lost in original darkness. The events which 
have transpired in Mad within the past twenty 
ea ears, present themselves in painful illustration of the 
tter position. 

This island, situated, as is generally known, off the 
south-east coast of Africa, is nearly as large as France, 
but contains not more than five millions of inhabitants. 
It was discovered in 1506, twenty years after their first 
view of the Cape of Good Hope, by the Portuguese, who 
attempted to establish a mission among the people; but 
after some time, judging them to be inconvertible, it 
was abandoned. Towards the year 1640, the minister 
Richelieu planted a colony on the island, which — 
with varying fortune, for more than a century, duri 
which time the Dominicans, after various unfruitfe 
missions, also abandoned the attempt to convert the 
natives. From this period it was impossible to 
civilise the Madegasses, and when, in later years, some 
Englishmen endeavoured to gain a fe g in the 
country, with a view to the instruction of the natives, 
they were met everywhere by the outcry of, ‘ Useless 
trouble—they are brute beasts, with whom nothing can 
be done.” A little uaintance, et with this 
nation, will show how the appellation and caution 
were 

Until the commencement of the present century, 
numerous tribes, as diverse in origin as in colour—from 
the olive to the black—divided the inland among them. 
of the most important of the inland tribes, 

ee eee by an able and daring chief, ob- 
a marked superiority over the others; and under 
Radama, son of this chief, became & werfal govern- 
ment, to whose domination nearly the whole of the 
island submitted. It was in Tananarivo,* a city of about 
30,000 souls, and capital of the kingdom, that the 
pena of the first English visitors were principally 

ov. 


Parritch, thou wale of Scotia’s food.’'—Bunns. 


is called the haggas, or haggus, of whose goodness it is ee 
in vain to boast, because there is hardly to be found a 
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Radama, the first who took the title of king, mounted | twenty young Madegasses sho e,educated by the 
the throne at the age of eighteen: he was endowed | English, one- -half of the n oe aon ook the 


with rare intelligence, wit, and sensibility, and 
an insatiable desire for instruction. A favourable trait 
of his childhood has been recorded. His mother, whom, 
he tenderly loved, was one day driven from the 
by her husband in a fit of ill-humour, greatly to th 
grief of her little son. The next morning, profiting by 
the temporary absence of his father, he caught a young 
chicken and tied it by the leg to some portion of the 
farniture of the apartment. * What is that ? asked the 
chief, hearing the cries of the captive bird on his en- 
trance. ‘Nothing,’ answered Radama, ‘but a little 
chicken crying after its mother.’ His father understood 
his meaning, and said nothing; but the same day the 
discarded wife was restored to her former position. In 
the midst of one of the most licentious on he 
world, the young prince exhibited a remarkable purity 
of morals and self-command, characterised by lofty 
views. His father, however, could not comprehend how 
a young man devoid of passions could be capable of 
reigning: his old age was fast ap hing ; and not 
knowing ‘to whom he should leave the reins of the go- 
vernment he had founded, he offered great rewards to 
those of his officers who might succeed in leading the 
ince into libertinism. Radama’s better feeling resisted 
lor some time; but once having yielded, his errors be- 
came terrible, and his premature end but too well proved 
the fatal success of his perfidious counsellors. 

One of his first acts on mounting the throne after the 
death of his father, was to place himself in communica- 
tion with the English governor of the island of Mauritius, 
where he sent his two younger brothers to be educated. 
From the correspondence which ensued, Sir Robert Far- 

uhar, then governor, took advantage of the generous 

isposition of the youthful monarch to urge the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, which was not only a of the 
domestic policy of the country, but fo a great 
export trade, carried on with European and Ame- 
rican merchants, creating everywhere mistrust and 
terror, with their attendant evils. Mr James Hastie, 
the deputy employed to represent the question to 
Radama, found in him a remarkable union of the 
infantile simplicity observed among savages, with 
an extraordinary intelligence and desire for civilisation. 
He would burst into fits of laughter while standing be- 
fore a clock sent to him as a present, dance round it 
every time it struck, and at the same time enter with 
sagacity and generous philanthropy into the views of 
the English governor. A great khabar 


ion, the recommendation was 
adopted, and a convention signed, by which the king 
agreed on his part to abolish entirely the slave trade 
throughout his dominions, while, on the other hand, Sir 


proclamati 
which, leaving domestic bondage untouched, interdicted 
the export of slaves, under penalty of slavery, and threat- | occu 
ening with death whoever should speak ill of the mea- 
sure. 


This treaty was unfortunately broken, during the 
temporary absence of the governor, by the French and 
English merchants, who deluded Radama, though with 
great difficulty, into a compliance with their represen- 
tations. On Sir Robert's return some time afterwards, 
he was deeply grieved at the breach of faith counte- 
nanced by the vice-governor, and set himself imme- 
diately to remedy the evil. ‘Do you not know,’ replied 
Radama to the request for a renewal of the treaty, ‘that 


other in England. => 4 
& first school was at, Tananarivo in 1820, 
the sanction of the king; but-at first met with 
ats opposition: and as the,natives could not com- 
d how — could by writing, 
ey he teacher The 
r@ver, p under, thespeotection “of the monarch ; ; 
few childrefta: ;,and at the end of the first year 2 
blic examination was-announced. This was attended 
several old men, among whom was a judge who had 
been extremely violent in his opposition. He beckoned 
one of the youngest scholars with slate and pencil to 
approach, and whispered a few words into his ear—‘ It 
is not true that writing can supply 
The child immediately wrote the phrase, while the old 
man shook his head incredulously over the strange cha- 
racters. Another scholar was then called from the end 
of the room ; and on the slate being placed in his hands, 
he read the words without hesitation. ‘Oh! solombava 
tokoa,’ exclaimed the opponents with one voice—[‘ Oh! 
substitute for the tongue’ ]—by which appellation writing 
has ever since been known in the country. The next 
trial was in arithmetic, a science in which the natives 
had been accustomed to reckon by the aid of stones ot 
various sizes; a process that rendered the simplest cal- 
culation extremely laborious. The same old judge had 
Beepared a question. ‘Now,’ said he to the children, 
‘if I send a hundred sheep to Tamatave, and sell sixty 
at four dollars each, twenty at three dollars, and twent; 
at two dollars, how much ought my slave to bring back 
to me?’ Scarcely had he finished, than an intelligent 
little girl answered, ‘ 340 dollars.’ ‘ Yes, yes, 340, 340,’ 
cried out all the little voices. The aged examiners 
that the case was astonishing, and the cause the 
schools was gained. 

Still, it was not without a struggle that popular favour 
was secured. The natives’ distrust of Europeans made 
them suspicious; parents could not divest themselves of 
the belief that secret mischief was intended by the 
schools, and that some — the children would be 
bound and led away into slavery. Two other teachers, 
however, arrived; and on their application for per- 
mission to build another school, the king answered, ‘ Ra- 
dama says—My friends, live long, and in peace. If my 
subjects can build such a house, it shall be built. Thus 
says your good friend.—(Signed) Radama.’ Soon after 
this the prejudices of the people gave way, and in three 
years from the commencement, there were more than a 
thousand scholars in fourteen schools, directed by the 
English teachers and the most intelligent of the pupils. 
The king became more and more interested in them, 
and issued frequent proclamations respecting them to 
his subjects, some sentences from which will exemplify 
his feelings. ‘In future, those only who know how to 
read and write shall be advanced to any place ;’ or, ‘ The 
young people who have left school ought carefully to 

py themselves with what they have learned ; for if 
oua neglect and aa the king will cause them to 
return to school; and again, ‘The king again invites 
his people to send their children to the Tees Ge 
they will acquire only good princi 
learn to read and write, and may cuntile ak 
affairs to paper ; so that in future all cheating will be 
impossible, and there will be neither quarrels nor dis- 
putes in families.’ While smiling at this innocent illu- 
sion of the king of the Madegasses, it may be remem- 
bered that he is not the only one whose Cay emmy 
the benefits of education have been equally illusory ; the 
quotations, however, show a decided tendency in the 
right direction. By his orders all the schools of Tanan- 
arivo were united in one central establishment, where 
the masters, who were afterwards sent to found schools 
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change? False as an Englishman is become a proverb 
‘ omer The deputy on this occasion was accom- 
| ‘panied by a missionary, who had been invited by the 
1 ay A take up his residence at the capital; and on | in the villages, were instructed. So rapidly did edu- 
their declaration that no persons would settle there as | cation make its way, that in 1828 there were in the 
teachers the continuance of the slave trade, the | kingdom ninety schools, attended by not less than four 
] traffic was again abolished; the king stipulating that | thousand children. The examinations took place annu- 
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ally in March, and were presided over by the king in 
person, who on these occasions showed great favour to 
the teachers, and enlarged thé facilities for the advance- 
ment of education. On the publication of the Bible in 
the Madegasses language, he took every opportunity of 


exposing the false pretensions of the native priests, who' ‘people. 


complained that the spread of education diverted their 
revenues. On one occasion, when a man-‘was running 
frantically about the streets with an image in his hand, 
declaring to the superstitious bystanders that he was 
under the influence of the god, and could not stand still, 
Radama went up to him, and taking the little statue 
into his own hand, overwhelmed the with 
ridicule, by showing that it did not affect his movements. 
His wishes for improvement extended to the mechanical 
arts as well as to letters; and when some artisans were 
sent out to him from England, he received them with 
the greatest joy. 

The Madegasses are in general very hospitable, kind, 
and obliging, and seem to regard selfishness with great 
aversion: the little tales related by the parents to their 
children generally contain some ugly feature of selfish- 
ness asa moral. They have also a great love for their 
country, and if about to leave it for any length of time, 
they take away with them, like the Poles, a small quan- 
tity of the soil on which they were born in their bosoms, 
and frequently look at it with melancholy. ‘lhe sound 
of the valiha, a species of monotonous g:itar, their 
favourite instrument, produces at such times the same 
effect upon them as the ranz des vaches upon the Swiss 
soldiers when at a distance from their native country. 
On the other hand, they are as vindictive, deceitful, and 
apathetic as the most savage nations. The crime of 
infanticide, which was common among them, was abo- 
lished, though not without great opposition, by a royal 
edict, which also established new regulations respecting 
baptism and marriage; and it was found that there was 
less difficulty in deciding on these points, than on the 
orthography to be adopted in Madegasses writing. This 
was at last regulated by a law which enacted that every 
one should make use of the English consonants, but 
that the vowels should be French, in order, said the 
king, ‘that an a may be always a, ont not sometimes 
an o or ane,’ 

It must not be supposed that all these changes were 
equally well received: in barbarous, as in civilised = 
munities, it is not always safe to brave the 
prejudices. Radama, however, did not content eaelf 
with making laws; he watched over their execution. 
Often, like the Caliph Haroun al Raschid, he left his 

and walked about the eity in the 
evenings to hear what his people said of him. He par- 
ticularly insisted that hospitality should be exercised 
with liberality and cheerfulness, and frequently visited 
families incognito to test their conduct in this respect, 
and the next day rewarded or reproved them “on 
to the manner in which he had been entertained. Com- 
merce received from him due encouragement. 

This monarch, possessed of such remarkable endow- 
ments, superior to all his people, who had so nobly in- 
vited and cherished the civilisation of Europe, died, in 
1828, at the early age of thirty-six, a victim to the ex- 
cesses into which he had been tempted. What Mada- 
gascar lost in him, may be best judged of by the lament- 
able occurrences which followed his decease. One 
his queens, Ranavalona, having assumed the reins of 
government, gradually revoked all the legalised of her “gt oa 
decessor, The slave trade was again 
ticide permitted; the schools were Po msg up, and the 
teachers banished ; the possessors of books were required 
to give them up, "under penalty of death; hundreds of 
families were reduced to slavery for their adherence to 
the new —- while many were publicly executed, 
victims of the queen’s hatred of civilisation. 

Some few escaped to the mountains, where they lead 
a harassed and wandering life. In them, however, may 


throne, firm in her determinatidn to-€xclude foreigners, 
of whatever nation, from every part of her kingdom. It 
is therefore impossible’ to *ptedict_the time when the 
improvements, so happily commenced," may. peain take 
root, and permanently flourish interesting 


THE PAINTER’S GRAVE. 
BY MRS 8 Cc. HALL 
(From the Art-Union.]} 

Tue island of Bute is at the ‘ opening out’ of the Firth 
of Clyde; and although neither so wild nor so grand 
in character as Arran or others of its majestic neigh- 
bours, it is still abundantly rich in the picturesque. 
The northern portions are as barren and rocky as those 
whose delight is in ‘rough ” can desire ; but the 
southern sides are fertile—have been cultivated with 


‘Mount Blair’ would be elevated from its rank as a 
‘hill’ to the dignity of a ‘mountain.’ The air is deli- 
ciously soft and mild, differing essentially from the 
sharp atmosphere which pierces ‘the Sassanach’ with 
cruel keenness—no matter how well shielded he may be— 
while wandering along beautiful glens, or by the sides 
of cloud-wreathed mountains ‘ farther north.’ 

Rothesay, the capital of this charming island, lies in 
a lovely bay. On one side are the Kyles of Bute, on 
the other the dark and rugged peaks of Arran are seen 
towering over the green and fertile hills. Roads diverge 
in various directions, vying with each other in interest ; 
but our favourite walk winds by the water’s edge towards 
Ascog—a place of silent and quiet beauty, somewhat 
more than two miles from Rothesay. The road is over- 
hung by a line of rock, in some parts bare and rugged, 
and in others thickly covered with trees, shrubs, and 
wild flowers, here tangled together in the wildest luxu- 
riance, and a few yards beyond formed into natural 
parterres. Atintervals the scenery is tamed by elegant 
and well-built villas and cottages, of greater or less pre- 
tension—some exceedingly ornée, others of a more re- 
tiring character, nestling against the rich and sheltering 
hill; while on the opposite side the waters of the all- 
beautiful Clyde rush boldly around the masses of rock, 
which Time, the disturber, has hurled from the heights 
above. The climate is so genial, that shrubs and plants 
grow in Bute that are quite unknown in any other part 
of Scotland, except in greenhouses: here they flourish 
in full health po ht. along the winding paths that 
lead to the hill-top. 

But there is at Ascog one object, of simple yet deep 
interest, which it will be well to visit, to learn a lesson 
and to offer a tribute—a lesson on the uncertainty of 
all earthly hopes, and a tribute to the memory of one 
whose career, uncertain and varied as it was, deserves 
to be recorded with sympathy and respect. 

On a point of rock jutting out into the water, a kirk 
has been erected in connexion with the Free Church of 
Scotland. The spot is ay peers) and the 
church, destitute a everything like ornament, or even 
design, is rendered interesting to the stranger from the 
dignified solitude of its situation. The Scottish churches 
present such unpromising exteriors, that it is well con- 


of | tinually to call to mind the holy Wap sue which ‘ beau- 
ehurc 


tify within ;’ but, plain as the lit h of Ascog is, 
there are few who would not look at it twice, so as to 
be able to recall to memory a place hallowed by deep 
and earnest Preyer, standing like a sentinel on the firm- 
set rock. It is intended that a burial-ground shall sur- 
round this place of worship: at present the graveyard 
has but one occupant: on the western side, against the 
outer wall, and : a ae seaward, a stone tablet has been 
erected, bearing the words, ‘Monracue Sranuey: 


lonely grave. 
‘ And who was Montague Stanley?’ He is well remem- 


bly be preserved regeuera- 
Eien ofthe island, Ranavalona, however, is still on the 


bered in Edinburgh—well remembered in the best 


care and considerable taste—and in any other locality | 


to within en railing, marking off the 


| 
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of the word. There are many who, when they 
hear the name, will remember a fine young man, dis- 
tinguished, but a very few years ago, as an actor of the 
most gentlemanly and prepossessing appearance, valu- 
able to the manager of the Edinburgh theatre in various 
ways, for he possessed much dramatic taste, and his 
conduct and character were alike res He was the 
personification of enjoyment, standing well with the 
world, and the world with him; united to a worthy 
love—worthy of all the affection he bestowed. Let no 
one sneer at this, from an idea that the wear and tear 
of theatrical life leave no quiet spot wherein the best 
and purest affections of our natures may be cherished ; 


let no one believe there are human creatures set apart, | older 


by profession, from high and holy feelings; let them 
rather seek links which, however 
concealed by circumstances, bind us firmly—in the 
midst of needed labour to which we are called —to what 


is right and true. 

Mr and Mrs Stanley found that consfant exertion not 
only in, but out of profession, was necessary to 
meet the claims of a young family. Mr Stanley never 
suffered his wife to appear in public after her marriage ; 
but she was considered a successful teacher of the grace- 
ful art in which she excelled, and had dancing classes at 
her own house ; while her husband occupied the hours 
between rehearsal and performance by teaching elocu- 
tion and drawing. Drawing had long been the delight 
of his leisure moments. The handsome Montague Stan- 
ley rapidly gained a local celebrity, and his landscapes 
became annually exhibited in Edinburgh. His fame 
was a®its zenith, when, urged by conscientious scruples 
which for some time had disturbed his tranquillity, he 
withdrew from the stage, and applied himself altogether 
to teaching and painting. His family increased rapidly, 
and his labours were redoubled; his friends told him, 
as friends generally do, that he ‘ worked too hard ; that 
he must ‘take care of himself,’ and ‘ abridge his hours 
of toil ;’ that it was a pity he left the stage; that he 
could return to it, and labour less; that it was a cer- 
tain income, while teaching and the sale of pictures de- 
pended upon the taste or caprice of others. But he 
was not one to do what he considered wrong, because it 
militated against his interests. He had learned to be- 
lieve that his former profession was at war with his 
duties as- a Christian, and he from it, not when 
his fame“was diminishing, or his manly beauty was on 
the wane, but when both were in their zenith. Thus 

ed the strength and truth of his moral character: 
the Scotch are a people ever ready to appreciate 
both. He had abundance of occupation ; but his health 
rapidly declined, and those who loved him best began 
to fear that his days were numbered.* Early in the past 
year he went to the Isle of Bute, where the mild and 
ial air is highly recommended in cases of magne d 
eaten ; but the complaint, the pestilence of the Bri 
=. had seized upon him with its most tenacious 
; and, after much suffering, he found a grave in 


pine whats he had hoped to have been restored to | be called 


health and strength. The love and tenderness of his 
wife and children were with him through all his exer- 
tions ; but it needs strong faith to look from a dying 
bed into the faces of tom tender children, and know that 


they are left = through the waters of life with 
slender help ; i strong faith to do this, and yet 
After her huéband’s death, Mrs 


+ Stanley collected and sept on to Edinburgh the pictures 
and sketches that were the memorials of his genius, 
hoping to realise something by their dis ; but, most 

‘ortunately, the carriage ‘by ‘which they were to be 
conveyed frem Glasgow to Edinbeérgh took fire, and the 


* Mrs Hall has not mentioned, probably from not being aware 
of the fact, that Mr Montague Stanley, while residing in Edin- 
burgh, on several occasions, and at the risk of his own life, saved 
persons from drowning—services in the cause of humanity —— 
more than once were alluded to in pene 
effect on a frame never robust,—Ep, 


Those who know the painter’s widow speak 
of admiration and respect of her amiable qualities and 


yard of Ascog—within sound of the waters of the Clyde. 
Anda fitting spot it is for a painter’s grave—so soli- 
tary and sublime in its simplicity. You can hear the 
preacher’s voice and the deep chant of the sacred 

from within, while the waves ripple beneath, and the 
shadow of the sea-bird’s wing passes as transiently as 
the sigh of childhood over the raised sod. camo 
gaze thereon, the fever of life’s anxieties becomes sub- 


comes blended with that of the eternal world. 

Feelings such as these crowded upon us as we con- 
templated the simple tablet which bore only the painter’s 
name; and so softly did their footsteps fall, that we 
fancied we were alone, until some little children, dressed 
in the deepest mourning, arrested our attention b: 
few words whispered to each other, while they 
earnestly at us. Another and we saw they 
were accom nied by their mother—one little creature, 
not able to walk without the assistance of its parent’s 
hand, looked lovingly and smilingly into her sad face : 
her gaze was fixed upon the tablet. 

There is something sad beyond all description in 
seeing children dressed in deep mourning : it contrasts 
wofully with their young fair faces; it tells far too plainly 
of their early acquaintance with the most bitter trial 
incidental to humanity, and that they have already 
learnt a bitter lesson as to the uncertainty of life; but 
to see so many, little more than infants, accompanied 
by one parent, crowding round the grave of the other, 
was yet more full of sorrow. We could no longer remain, 
or intrude upon a scene so sacred in its nature. We 

itary, w those ter dearly 
loved bedewed it with their tears! = 


PARAGRAPHS WITH TAIL-PIECES. 
ESQUIRES. 

Real Esquires are of seven sorts.—1, of the 
king’s body, whose number is limited to . 2. The 
eldest sons of knights and their eldest sons born d 
their lifetime. It would seem that, in the days of 
warfare, the knight often took his eldest son into the wars, 


for the of giving 


by Henry IV. and his successors, the 
collar, and the gift of a <r rae Gower the 
was such an Esquire Esquires to the 

te of the Bath for life, nnd thelr sone 6. Sheriffs 
counties for life. Coroners and justices of the peace, 


v 
paintings were either destroyed, or so injured as to be 
unfit for sale. 
numerous accomplishments: and she is now anxious to 
establish a school in the island, where she continues to 
reside. Nothing can be more thrilling than the contrast 
between the early and the latter days of Montague 
Stanley: the glittering lights, the loud applause, the 
admiration that never fails to attend upon personal 
grace and beauty, either in man or woman—all that 
excites the passions or fevers the imagination—were 
resent with him in his youth; and these, as he grew 
were exchanged for the intense and lonely labour 
of the studio. Instead of the stirring sounds of clapping 
hands, he Mad the smiles of his children and the quiet 
affection of his wife: his fine taste and tender nature 
appreciated these blessings; but they were to give way 
in their turn to the certainty that he should never aid 
them to battle with the strife of life, and that his future 
must very soon deepen into eternity. On his deathbed, 
| 
from yonder mountain ; and the reality of revealed truth 
becomes more and more distinct. The imagination takes 
a higher and a loftier range: in proportion as it is ele- ‘ 
| 
{ | 
{ | 
= 
| 
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and gentlemen of the royal household, while they continue 
in their offices. 7. Barristers-at- w, doctors of divinity, 
law, and medicine, mayors of towns, and some others, are 
said to be of scutarial dignity, but not actual Esquires. 
ing this enumeration to comprise all who are entitled 
to Esquireship, it will be evident that thousands of persons 
styled Esquires are not so in reality. It is a prevailing 
error that persons of L.300 a-year in land are 
Esquires ; but an estate of L.50,000 would not confer the 
dignity. Nothing but one or other of the conditions 
above-mentioned is sufficient.—Curiosities of Heraldry. [ 
such be the limited number of real Esquires, how many 
mock ones there now are! Almost everybody above the 
grade of the mechanic and inferior tradesman is now styled 
Esquire. It is not uncommon, for instance, to see such an 
announcement as James Paterson, Esq., grocer; which, upon 
the above showing, is nothing less than a contradiction 
in terms. The prevalent custom is the more indefensible, 
in as far as the deserted term ‘ Mr’ is one of high respect, 
implying as it does Magister or Master, the possessor of 
command and dignity. And it is a term, moreover, by 
which some of the greatest of modern Britons have been 
familiarly recognised, as Mr Pitt, Mr Canning, &e. Why 
should there not be an Anti-use-of-the- ire Asso- 
ciation, by way of putting down this wide-spread and still 
spreading absurdity ?] 


FIRST RAILWAYS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

oat about the growth, development, and admi- 
nistra’ page Soon modern railroads is on so gigantic a scale, 
that one contemplates, almost with incredulity, the principal 
points or stages of their advance, from their rude prototype, 
the tramways, which a: r to have first been Maid down 
in the collieries about the middle of the 17th century, to 
the perfect construction of iron ~— on our test lines 
in 1845. From the ‘ Life of the Lord Keeper North, Haydn 
ives the following notice of these trams, under the date of 
676, by the learned narrator (Charles II.’s chancellor) :— 
‘The manner of the carriage is by laying rails of timber 
from the colliery to the river, exactly straight and parallel, 
and bulky carts are made with four rollers fitting those 
rails, bowen Rea carriage is so easy, that one horse will 
draw down or five chaldrons of coal, and is an im- 
mense benefit to the coal merchants.’ The colliery trams 
were made of iron, at Whitehaven, in 1738 ; but the first 
considerable iron railroad was laid down at Colebrook Dale 
in 1787. Canal and mining companies occasionally laid 
down metal trams to connect their smaller branches with 
their larger works. The first iron railroad to which the 

formal] sanction of it was given, by an act 
in 1801, was the Surrey iron railway (by horses), from the 
Thames at Wandsworth to Croydon. This part of the re- 
capitulation should probably close with the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway dy. engines), ne the first of those larger 
and more costly enterprises which are at present the admi- 
ration not only of this country, but of Europe.—Newspaper 
paragraph. [Scotland possesses a railway of old date, which 
is connected with history in an unexpected way. It was 
laid down by the York Buildings Company in 1738, after 
they had purchased the forfeited estates of the Winton 
family in East Lothian ; being designed to connect the coal- 
pits near Tranent with the seaport of Cockenzie. When a 
tically-inclined stranger goes to visit the field of 
Preston, where, just about a century ago, the Highland 
army of Prince Charles Edward overthrew the royal troops 
under General Cope, he is apt to be much grieved at seeing 
the ground crossed by a thing so mechanical as a railroad, 
which he of course thinks a base intrusion upon a spot 
which should be consecrated to historical recollection. But 
the fact is, that this mechanical object was established on 
the spot before romance had anything to do with it; and 
Cope’s half-dozen cannon actually stood upon this railway 
when the wild Camerons of the brave Lochiel sprung upon 
and took them, immediately after the first fire. While this 
railway may be regarded as having a right to be where it 
is, and even as an interesting memorial of one of the prin- 
cipal events of the battle, it must be owned that within the 
last few months the scene has been considerably changed 
by the laying down of a new line, namely, the North Bri- 


action. Amongst other violences done by this railway to 
the original character of the ground, is the cutting through 
of the avenue of Bankton House, the now dismantled man- 
sion of Colonel Gardiner. Verily, it must be admitted, 
railways are no respecters of the sentimental. } 


A GOOD EXAMPLE FOR SMALL PROVINCIAL TOWNS, 
The inhabitants of Taunton are displaying no little spirit 
and judgment in carrying out their determinktion to im- 


if | Prove their town, and thereby render it more attractive to 


strangers, as well as more pleasant and healthy to them- 
selves. A public meeting is about to be convened for the 
purpose of electing a committee of taste, and of d 
means to into execution those improvements whic 
may be desirable. Many excellent 
have already been made ; among them we may mention 
the removal of the alms-houses in Magdalene and 
building in their stead a number of elegant and uniform 
cottages — the ground for public walks—the 
erection of a suitable building for public lectures, 
&c. A prospectus for the erection of public baths has also 
been issued. It is aA ye to a capital of L.800, 
shares of L.10 each ; L.500 to be appropriated to the 
buildingpand the remainder to furniture and incidentals, 
These and other improvements will not only raise Taunton 
in the scale of places of resort, especially during the winter 
months, but will confer a anent benefit upon her 
denizens.—The Builder, [It is curious to observe the dozy 
indifferent state into which country towns allow themselves 
to fall, when there is no external impulse to keep them 
awake. We do not know Taunton, but we have no doubt that, 
till lately, it resembled many small towns which we do know, 
and which have not yet plucked up any similar spirit. A 
town is, in fact, very much like the human individual, liable 
to be languid and careless, or active and smart, just as it 
may be affected by fortune. Long chilled by the breath of 
poverty, it at length gets into that state of inaction in which 
we sometimes feel ourselves when, being under-clothed, we 
dread to move, lest we expose ourselves to fresh inroads of 
the cold. We then see it becoming negligent as to the 
state of its highways and byways, and extremely contemp- 
tuous of everything that may be said by strangers with 
respect to the improvements of other towns; the real fact 
being, that it has no objection to improvement, but only 
dreads the expense. At length rises some stirring citizen 
—perhaps a retired stranger with some superfluous time 
and waste energy, or possibly a native of an abnormal de- 
gree of public spirit—who goes bustling about with a sub- 
scription paper to get the streets newly paved, and a few 
decorations effected ; and, to the surprise of all, contrives to 
make everything neat as a new pin in a couple of years ; so 
that strangers could hardly know it to be the same place. 
Such has been the history of a series of improvements 
formerly noticed by us (Journal, No. .3, new series) as 
taking place at St Andrews, where the prime agent was an 
energetic gentleman (Major Playfair) filling the office of 
provost. And such improvements, by the foree of the St 
Andrews example, are now being effected in the less wealthy 
and populous town of Peebles. Having lately an oppor- 
tunity of reviewing the proceedings at the former town, 
we were delighted, as well as surprised, at the change, 
which had taken place. From being a dull, dispirited- 
looking town, full of deformities, and with a pavement 
which it was a penance to walk upon, it has become smart, 
cheerful, well-paved, and, apparently, half renewed ; for, it 
must be observed, the bustle attendant on public renova- 
tions has acted as a'stimulus to private enterprise, and a 
vast number of persons have rebuilt, repaired, or freshened 
up their houses, in-order to fulfil and support the general 
design. Considering. that little more than a thousand 
pounds were required for the public portion of these im- 
provements, and that ene person was the sole primary agent 
by which the money was collected and the end attained, 
we would say that nothing but ignorance of such an ex- 
ample can excuse similar country towns from similar trans- 
formations. There is not, we seriously believe, any such 
town, however defective in public funds, wo-begone in 


tish, which forms a deep trench skirting the whole field of 


general, sunk and lost in mud and disrepair, but might 


ye 
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have itself scrubbed and brushed up, so as to look almost 
spick-and-span new, if there were in it but so much as one 
active and judicious citizen—and where was there ever 
any town so small but had its clever fellow, as well as its 
parson and its crier? Only let the said genius have some 
magnanimity to bear the sneers and cavils of the mean and 
invidious, with a determination, cod/e qui cotite, that the 
object shall be effected, and ten to one the thing is done 
even in less time, and with less difficulty, than he himself 
could have expected. ] 


THE DYING FLOWER; 


BEING A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A PASSENGER AND A FADING 
VIOLET. 


(The following is extracted from ‘ German Anthology ; 
of Translations from the most popular of the German Poets, by 
James Clarence Mangan. 2 vols. Dublin: Curry and Co. 1845.’ 
We have perused this collection with much pleasure and advan- 
tage. The pieces are so various, and from such a variety of sources, 
as to leave hardly any author or style of verse of our German neigh- 
bours unrepresented ; and the style of translation is free, bold, and 
energetic, at the same time that special character is well preserved. 
In short, it is such a collection as could only be ex from a 
man of original genius, deeply imbued with the spirit of the litera- 
ture which he endeavours to make his own.] 


PASSENGER. 


Droop not, poor flower !—there’s nage Se thee ; 
The spring again will breathe and " 
And glory robe the kingly tree, 


Whose life is in the sun's return ; 
And once again its buds will chime 
Their peal of joy from viewless bells, 
Though all the long dark winter-time 
within their dreary cells. 


FLOWER. 
Alas! no kingly tree am I, 
No marvel of a thousand years : 
I cannot dream a winter by, 
And wake with song when spring appears. 
At best my life is kin to death ; 
My little all of being flows 
From summer's kiss, from summer’s breath, 
And sleeps in summer's grave of snows. 


PASSENGER, 
Yet grieve not! summer may depart, 
And beauty seek a brighter home, 
But thou, thou bearest in thy heart 
The germ of many a life to come. 
Mayest lightly reck of autumn-storins ; 
Whate’er thine individual doom, 
Thine essence, blent with other forms, 
Will still shine out in radiant bloom ! 


FLOWER, 

Yes !—moons will wane, and bluer skies 
Breathe blessing forth for flower and tree ; 

I know that while the unit dies, 
The myriad live immortally : 

But shall my soul survive in them ? 
Shall I be all I was before ? 

Vain dream ! I wither, soul and stem ; 

I die, and know my place no more! 


The sun may lavish life on them ; 

His light, in summer morns and eves, 
May colour every dewy gem 

That sparkles on their tender leaves ; 
But this will not avail the dead : 

The glory of his wondrous face 

now rains lustre on my head, 
Can only mock my burial-place ! 


And wo to me, fond foolish one, 
To tempt an all- ing ray! 
To think a flower could love a sun, 
Nor feel her soul dissolve away ! 
Oh, could I be what once I was, 
How should I shun his fatal beam ! 
Wrapt in myself, my life should pass 
But as a still, dark, painless dream ! 


But, vainly in my bitterness 
I the of 


In life, in death, | still must bless 
p The sun, the light, the cradling air! 
sy oe love to them I gave, 
» now that yon bright orb on high 
Illumines but a wider grave, 
For them I breathe my final sigh ! 


How often soared my soul aloft 
In balmy bliss too deep to speak, 
‘When zephyr came and kissed with soft, 
Sweet incense-breath my blushing check ! 
‘When beauteous bees and butterflies 


Ah, yes! I know myself a birth 
Of that All-wise, All-mixity Love, 
Which made the flower tu bloom on earth, 
And sun and stars to burn above ; 
And if, like them, I fade and fail, 
If I but share the common doom, 


My dark descent to Hades’ gloom ! 


. Farewell, thou iamp of this green globe ! 
Thy light is on—my dying face ; 
Thy glory tints—my faded robe, 
And clasps me in—a death-embrace ! 
Farewell, thou balsam-dropping spring ! 
Farewell, ye skies that beam and weep! 
Unhoping and unmurmuring, 
I bow my head and sink to sleep! 


GREAT EVENTS FROM TRIFLING CAUSES. 


We hear sometimes of great events being produced by 
trifling, and, one would think, inadequate causes. Within 
these few years, in this country, the inadvertence of me oem | 
misplacing a single figure on a scrap of fee occasio' 
to one person, who was ill able to afford it, the loss of a 
thousand pounds, and to another the ishment of seven 
years’ transportation. Two builders in Glasgow, carryi 
on business in company, discounted a bill for L.120 with a 
bank of that city. The slip on which the discount was 
marked, attached to the bill, was handed by the account- 
ant’s clerk to the teller. This ¢ , deducted from the 
bill, showed a balance of L.117, 14s. 4d. to be paid to the 
person who presented the bill —- for the company. On 
the slip, however, it was ascertained afterwards by concur- 
ring circumstances, though the slip itself was lost, that the 
1 of the shillings being rather near the 7 of the pounds, the 
teller had mistaken the sum for L.1171, 4s. 4d., and gave 
away above L.]000 more than he should have done ; though, 
what is , the proper sum was entered in his own 
eash-book. The deficiency was of course immediately dis- 
covered, but neither the teller himself, nor any others in 
the bank, could at that time trace out how the error had 
been committed. The teller had, indeed, to give up his 
place, and his cautioners to make up the deficiency. He 
was’ still retained, however, in another department of the 
same bank ; but he removed afterwards to an Edinburgh 
bank connected with that in Glasgow. ‘Three years had 
now elapsed since this transaction had taken place, when 
the secretary of the bank discovered the real cause by 
omupries the amount of the deficiency with the suppositi 
of the above error ; but this did not enable the to 
bring home the charge to the person who received the 
money. The builders at length becoming bankrupt, and 
their books getting into the hands of the trustee for their 
creditors, the sum was found marked with pencil at the 
end of their cash-book. But the thing was made still more 
clear by the ner who their money matters 
having told the story to another person, who it 
did not keep it a secret. This partner, therefore, being ap- 
prehended, and tried before the circuit Court of Justiciary 
at Glasgow, the above evidence, both direct and circum- 
stantial, sufficed to convict him, and he was sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation. 


CREATING A WANT. 


The Rev. Dr Trench, the last archbishop of Tuam, 
pes a wealthy man, was extremely simple and tem 
rate in his mode of living—a plain joint of meat ompied 
his dinner. Whenever he saw one of his children about to 
try a new dish, not tasted at any time before, he 
sr * Now, you are going to create a 
wan 
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Bent o’er me like a dazzling dream ! | 


